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2 
Professional Cards. | 


Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
No. 15 Hast 17th Street, New York City. | 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 
Piano and Harmony, 
Following the Principies of Dr, Hans von Bulow, 


19 Kast 16th Street, New York. 


FRANK A, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R 
Organist and Teacher of Orga, and Piano. 
for engagements 


DOTY, | 
Parsons, Church 
Is open 


Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. | 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
_ | s7y Madison Avenue, New York. 
* {96 Clinton Street, cor, Remsen, 
Resumes Teaching October 9 
rp. M, only.) 


STUDIOS Brooklyn 


( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 
BAXTER 


EDWARD PERRY, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, | 
Permanent Address, | 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 

Miss LILLIE P. BERG, 


rHE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTIU’S METHOD.” 


Call at a5: West 4ad Street, New York, 


M AR TIN, 
BASSO 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, ro Kast 16th Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr, Faicke speaks Eng 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 65 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


238 Weat 43d Street, New York. 


Dr. CARI 


Mr EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia) 
Sreciavrine—Hreathing, Tone Production and Artis 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 14 Livingston Place 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York 
Mr. CARL LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuaswenka Conseevatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Privat Studio, a6a Le enox Ave,, New York. 








E. A. PA RSONS 
Pianist and Teacher. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
457 Hast s7th Street, New York, 


C. WHITNEY COOMBS 
Has returned to New York after thirteen yeais of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano. 

Address, Cc shickering | Hall, , sth Avenue, New York. 


Tenor > 


] Mas, OGDEN CRANE, 

Vocat CuLtTur® or ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, ¢ Kast r7th Street, Sebastian Som- 
mers, Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Brooklyn Studio, yoo Fulton Street, Chandler's Hall, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Permanent address, 46 East 46th Street, 
Bayonne City, N. J. 





E MIL IO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York 








pecer three two-cent stamps 
for a copy of Book No. 1 of 


YOUNG AMERICA PUZZLES,” 


book containing eleven original 
Address 


BEMJ, W, HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


385 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


‘ 


problems of rare merit. 


| Gentlemen prepared, 


| Moe. 


JUL 


/M. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction, 


‘Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
The Voie from a 
&c, 


Author of * 

‘Voice Training Exercises,’ 

Pade Standpoint,”’ " Vocal Reinforcement,”’ 
Summer Term at Round L ake, N.Y. 

Studio, 36 East 034! Street, New York, 


THE VOICE, 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Pure School of Ballad Singing taught ; 
coached, &c. 
both vocally and ‘dramatically, 
“ THE HARDMAN,” 
1a8 5 h Avenue, New York, 


opera, concert, &c., 
VOCAL STUDIO, 


| Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna), 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor, 
Vocat Institute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony 
N, B.-—-Complete vocal instruction and development 


of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches, Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto, 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, sé: sth Avenue, New York, 


EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East roth Street, New York. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 


ADELE 


| music stores, 


CLARA POOLE, 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


MMe, 


Prima Donna, Contralto ; 
Permanent address, 
Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 Kast 87th Street, New York. 


ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianis 
Resumed Tea hing October 1 
Address, 1 Rue de C hateaudun, Paris, France. 
p HILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the “Violoncello School,” 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, receives pupils 
66 Potsdame-strasse, Berlin, Germany, 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care . Rowen, 
a3 Union Squa are, New York. 


published by 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
33 West 31st Street, New York, 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Paxton's) and ee 
Jra- 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave, , New y York 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 
Contralto. 
Accepts engagements for concerts and opera. 
manent address, 


Per- 


Care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERTO LAU RENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. _ VON DER HEIDE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Particular att ntion to the sy tm language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY H 
Studio, 26 East 23d | Street, New York. 








A ME RICAN CON SERVATORY 

OF MUSIC 

Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on appnenticn 

HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


JOHN J. 
FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, s7th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


Catalogue mailed 








F RANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
El Pardo, Brink Pond, Milford, Pa, 


McKINLEY, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
234 West sad Street, New York. 
N. J. 


COREY, 

Musicai Lectures, with pictorial and musica) illustra- 
tions. Wagner's Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


J. H. 








Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 

Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co, 

Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academ my of Music, London, Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing, Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
tories, Grand Operas and Concert Music. Accompanist 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvace 

Studio, 9 East ryth Street, New York, Receive 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3to4P. M, 


Ladies and | 
for the stage, | 








ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Stelaway Hall, New York. 


Mme, L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West oth Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 
NCE p’ARONA, 
Lamperti's famous pupil. 
CARL LE VINSEN 
The celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 
brilliant finish; voices restored; special course for 
teachers 





Mueg. FLORE 


124 East a4th Street, New York, 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


RIEGER, 
TENOR, 
18 } Kast 
HE NRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 
roo East 81st Street, New York, 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, — 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work ; also a limited number of pupils 
Address, 129 East 82d Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKST EN, 


Vocal Culture, 
46 West 4sth Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High Schoo! of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39. 


MMe. 


Professor of 


WM. 


zed Street, New York. 











Founded 
1838, 


Founded 
1838, 


SPECIALTY: 


Topica!Songsfrom GermanComicOperas, 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


ew ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 














Leading Bands. 
G!LMorE’s BAND. 


N. Y, Twenty-second Regiment Band 








P. 8. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 





C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYNE'S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N.G S.N. Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 


251 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties, 











STERN'S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music 
4. Opera School: 
ec. Choral classes, 
d. Lectures: History of music and composers, 
Principat I'pacners: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Enrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, violm ; Louis Liibeck, 'cello 


Perfect education for the stage 





THE VIRGIL PRACTION CLAVIER. 


See 
= nage 


2 gga" 


free, 





‘*The only perfect ally of the piano for teaching 
and practice 
Used and recommended by the greatest artists 
and teachers. 
TECHNICAL DiFFICULTIES and in MEMORIZING. 


New Departure: 


with the privilege of purchase on easy terms after 
three months’ trial. 
on purchase. Send for circular concerning Rental 


Purchase Plan. 


"JULIE Rive KING. 
A Power in the mastery of all 


CLAVIERS RENTED 
AT A DISTANCE, 


First quarter’s rent applied 


New illustrated Catalogue sent 
Special rates to teachers on Claviers for 


personal use. 


THE VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 26 W. Fifteenth St., New York. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CoO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRKZ-. 

SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPELI. « CO., 
ROBT. COCES « CO., 
7. B. CRAMER & CO. 
HOPWOOD « CREW, 
HUTCHINGS « ROMER, 
J. ec J. HOPKINSON, 





London, England. 


New lists of our own publications now ready 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(#™ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Garmaay. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





he PLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 

Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Cost of living in good families, 





L. M. RUBEN, 
23 UWION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
SUMMER SESSION 


Root’s Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


QEO. F. ROOT, President, 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 

Teachers prepared in the following departments: 
Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 

School Masic, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 

Solo Singing, Harmony and © omposition | 
as set forth in ** The Normal Musical Handbook,’ 
“Phe Teachers’ Club, ” * Root s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” &c, 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyo- 
ming County,N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
basa Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

Yor circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also 
Public School Teachers’ Retreat, address Rev. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N.Y 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


HOWARD VOICK METHOD, 


Lessons by mail give the puoi! separate, then com- 
bined control of just those half dozen gentle efforts of 
tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheek, and throat 
and respiratory organs which evolve the powerful 
and beautiful tone of artistic singing. 

Send for circular containing full description, al- 
most incredible testimonials and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’s published works, 

“You certainly may use anything I ever have 
written regarding the lessons, for they are TRULY 
WONDERFUL, as all my pupils agree. I have had most 
marked success since I have been using the few chat I 
have received of them.”—Mary M. Ritchie (Voice 
Teacher), Caldwell Female College, Danville, Ky 

Address JOHN HOWARD, 


36 West Twenty-sixth 8t., New York. 


Edwin Ashdown, 


LIMITED, 
MUSIO PUBLISHERS, 


Hanover Square, LONDON. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 











New York Office, 1 &3 Union Square, 


LINCOLN BUILDING. 


FIVE WEEKS’ 
INSTRUCTION 


IN THE 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


A Summer Plano School 4 School in New York, 





Teachers and Players who wish to learn the Clavier 
Method, and at the same time greatly improve their 
own playing, will have an opportunity, beginning 
Monday, July 11, of five weeks’ study under the 
direction of the author of the method, Mr. A ‘ 
Vircom. It has already been demonstrated that far 
greater artistic results, in the same length of time, are 
obtained by this method than by any other. Teachers 
of the piano who would keep pace with the times 
should look into the merits of this system. 

New York's low Summer prices for board reduce the 
cost of living below that of any of the Summer resorts, 
and our facilities for practice are much better and 
cheaper than can be obtained elsewhere. 

For further information, terms, &c,, address at as 
early a date as possible 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 W. 15th Street, New York. 





oe « BPH « o*c ° 


TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
NEW YORE. 
prrector, JOHN TOWERS, 
PINSUTTI, London, KULLAK and MARX, Berlin. 
Opens September next. Interim address, care of 


PUPIL OF 


G. Scuirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 





ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 
PADEREWSKI, Mile. SZUMOWSKA, YSAYE, Mrs 
BELLE COLE, Mr. BEN DAVIS, YOUNG 
GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE. BAR- 
TON McGUCKIN, Mr. NORMAN SOLMOND, Mr. 
PLUNKET GREENE and other world renowned 
artists, 





THE 


MOZART CLUB OF NEW YORK, 


Reorganized for the Season 1892, 
CONSISTING OF 
REED INSTRUMENTS AND PIANO, 
AS FOLLOWS: 
J. ELLER, Oboe, F. BERNHARDI, Bassoon, 
O. OESTERLE, Flute, C, PIPER, Horn, 
C. REINECKE, Clarionet.G E. EAGER, Piano. 
The only organization of the kind in the United 
States. Open for engagements. Address JOS. ELLER, 
143 Second Avenue. 





EsTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon abridged History of Mucic 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application, 


ADOLF NIEMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Piano + Hammers, 
34 KOEPNICKER STRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


The Virgil Piano School, 


26 West 15th St., near Fifth Ave. 











This is a school devoted exclusively to the study of 
the PIANO, 

FOUNDATIONAL INSTRUCTION upon the ra- 
tional methods of the PRACTICK CLAVIER A 
SPECIALTY. 

By this method art stic results are far more SURELY 
and QUICKLY secured than by any other, 

Teachets trained in the methods and use of the 
Practice Clavier. 

For circulars and further information address 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


BALTIMORE MUSICAL BUREAU, 


205 EAST BALTIMORE ST., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


SINGERS, MUSICIANS, ETC., 





Of all kinds furnished for every occasion, 
at the regular standard rates, 





WALTER W. THOMAS, Manager. 
Mur. EMMA RODERICK. 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 











WILLIAM C. CARL, 
Concert Organist. 


Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, and Organist of 
First Presbyterian Church, New York. Recitals 
iven. Organs opened, &c. Instruction (Piano and 
heory) at Studio, Chickering Hall. Organ lessons on 
the large Roosevelt Organ at First Presbyterian 
Church, Address 35 Union Square, New York. 
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Scharwenka Conservatory of Musie, 


81 FIFTH AVENUE, 


SOUTHEAST CORNER OF SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEW YORK. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director, 


ROYAL 


PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT 


PIANIST TO THE 


EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


A counterpart in every respect of Professor Xaver Scharwenka's famous Berlin Conservatorium. 


Thorough 


training in all branches of music, The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments are taught by renowned 


artists, among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philipp Scharwenka for Theory and Composition, 
Iliustrated lectures on ‘* History of Music 


for the education of teachers, 
Faculty Concerts a special feature, 


A Seminary 
Students and 


every Saturday. 


Fashionable and accessible locality, as also spacious and finely appointed studios, including an elegant 


Concert Hall. Pupils can enter at any time, 


Address for terms and particulars 


EMIL GRAMM, Ceneral Manager. 





IMPORTANT! 





BOOSEY & CO,, 


AGENTS FOR ENOCH & SONS, 


Lists on application. SOLE 


of LONDON, England, 


beg respectfully to announce thai they 
NOW PUBLISHING SONGS by 
. the leading composers of the day. 


are 


LONDON 


3 EAST FOURTEENTH S8T., NEW YORK. 





Mme. ROSA LINDE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


CONCERTS, OR A 


TORIO, FESTIVALS OR 


OPERA, 


AODRESS 


H. WOLFSOHN’S AGENCY, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 





MACEKEKAR & NOBEKI,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


22 Passage des Panoramas, 


HAVE 


JUST 


PARIS, 
PUBLISHED 


FRANCE, 


“LE SERMENT DE PIKEKRRETTE.” 


Pantomime in three acts and four tableaux. 


L. LAMBERT, 
A. PARENT, 
A. PARENT, 


Score, with libretto, net 8 francs ($1.60). 


“CAPRICE MAZURKA" for piano 
“SILENCE, THE CHILD IS SLEEPING.” 
“ BRUNETTE.” 


Melody for voice, violin and piano. 


Melody (high and low edition). 





ETIT 
JOU 


10 East I5th Street, 


It will pay you to handle them. 

A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 

Just what is required for small rooms, 

flats and for renting. 


PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., 


6% 
OCTAVE 
wwvene} PLANO 





HERSCHEL 


—— DEALER 


FENTON, 


IN —— 


Old Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, ELECTRIC BANJOS, Banjourines, 
Banjorettes, Florentine Strings, Bows, Cases, &c., 
No, 61 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Ee” OLD INSTRUMENTS BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED, REPAIRED, &c. gt 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYN, 4. Y. 


Masses. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to to lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 





CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


—or— 


MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 





Schubert Conservatory of Music. 
All branches of Music taught by com 


petent teachers only. 





Send for Catalogue, 


216 51th Street, Chicago, lll 


FREDERICK VINAL, SCHUBERT, 


Treas. AND Sac'y. Pres 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 


THE J. RAYNER, - - - 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


FOOT HOUSTON ST., E.R. FULTON and MORGAN STS, 
THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, BLUMENBERG, 





EasTern ESTABLISHMENT; 








Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency,| V;OLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 


BERLIN, GERMANY. Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 





NOTICE. 


+ 





Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named artists will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any address on receipt of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of twelve years these pictures have appeared in this paper, 
and their excellence has been universally commented upon. We have received 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 





New YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 








Professional Cards. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Metropolitan College of Music 


OPENS JULY 1, 1892, 





Boarding accommodations, All advantages 


of the Winter School retained, A reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent, for the Summer 


Term, Send for particulars 


H. W. GREENE, 
19 and 21 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
JOSEPH HORNSTEINER, 


Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine 
old German and Italian Violins. 
27 B Potsdamerstr,, Berlin, W., Germany, 
( Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth,) 
Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 
Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 


Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art of 


Singing in English 


Address, 1558 Broadway, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
195 East 18th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


AD, M, FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Mmt 


Mr. 


MAX TREUMANN, 





Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture 142 East séth Street, New York. 


Chickering Hall, New York. 


Academy of Onera. 


PRANK YAN DER STUCKEN, Director. 


3.N Academy of Opera in 

Yl English will be opened at 
Chickering Hall on October 10, 
with a view of giving a practical 
training to singers who would like 
to join the operatic profession, All 
standard operas will be in study. 
Special arrangements made for 
professionals who want to add to 
their répertoire, Personal appli- 
cations received daily, between 9 
A. M. and 1 p. M, beginning 
September 26. 

Bo oh * 

Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will person. 
ally supervise the rehearsals and take charge 
of the musical department of the organiza- 
tion, while an excellent stage and acting di- 
rector will attend to the histrionic education 


of the members. A fencing master and com- 


petent “ répétiteurs’’ will also be attached 


to the institution. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1892. 


HE first new engagement we are able definitely to 
T announce for Messrs, Abbey & Grau’s next sea- 
son of opera at the Metropolitan is that of the first 
dancer, Miss Luigéa Cerale, of the Vienna Court 
Opera House, This pretty and young prima ballerina 
has not only been the delight of the fastidious Vien- 
nese public but also greatly pleased the Berliners, she 
having appeared at the Lessing Theatre in some of the 
performances which Angelo Neumann gave in the 
German capital last summer. Miss Cerale’s contract 
ts said to be for sixteen months from December 1 of 
this year and for the sum of $48,000, 





- 

MONG the new foreign musical publications 
A which call for an editorial mention are the fol- 
lowing : 

A new critically revised edition of the literary work of 
Robert Schumann, just published in two volumes by 
Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, in Leipsic. most 
ably edited by Gustav Jansen, musical director in Verden. 


It has been 


At the instance of the Austrian Government a number of 
sacred compositions by the emperors Ferdinand, Leopold I. 
and Leopold II. have just been published at Vienna, where 
the manuscripts have been preserved in the state archives. 

Two hitherte unknown symphonies by Mozart, in C and 
F major, have just been published by Messrs Breitkopf & 
Hartel, of Leipsic. These interesting scores were formerly 
in the possession of Mathias von Wenger, and are supposed 
to have originally been kept in a convent at Hall, in the 
Tyrol, which Mozart visited in the year 1772. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER'’'S Berlin representative 
T announces by cable the death at the German 
capital on Friday last of Friedrich Wilhelm Langhans, 
the great musical littérateur. He was born at Ham- 
burg on September 21, 1832, and went to the Leipsic 
Conservatory in 1849, where he studied violin with 
Ferdinand David and composition with Richter. 
Later he went to Paris to finish his violin studies with 
Alard. He became a fair composer, leaving a string 
quartet, a violin sonata, some violin studies and some 
songs ; a much greater violinist, in which capacity he 
appeared to advantage in Leipsic, Dusseldorf, Ham- 
burg, Paris and Heidelberg, where he received the 
doctor diploma. But his greatest artistic merit will 
remain in his numerous works of an historical and 





zsthetic nature on music, Among the latter his 
“Twelve Lectures on Music” and his continuation of 
Ambros “History of Music” will remain standard 


works, 
a 


HERE was such a pother recently (according to 
T the cable) over Slivinski's début in Paris that we 
almost believed a second Paderewski had come to 
life. A cool, dispassionate criticism, however, in the 
London “Musical Times” for June gives the new- 
comer his position, and it is here reproduced : 


The puff preliminary was not employed with reference to Mr. Slivin- 
ski, who gave his first recital on the 17th ult. in St. James’ Hall, and we 
have no certain knowledge of his antecedents; but he is a performer of 
no mean calibre, his execution being specially noteworthy for fullness of 
tone without noisiness and clear crisp fingering. These good points were 
noticeable in Chopin's polonaise in F sharp minor, Schumann's Papillons, 
anda group of salon pieces with which the recital ended ; but, on the 
other hand, there was a lack of tenderness and poetic feeling in his ren- 
dering of Beethoven's so-called Sonata Pastorale in D and Chopin's noc- 
turne in C miner, The aud.ence was small, but appreciative. 

Mr. Slivinski’s second performance, on the 24th ult., merely served to 
confirm the initial impression that the manipulative powers of this pianist 
are at prese t more remarkable than his artistic feelings. He played 
Beethoven's variations in C minor with vigor, and his rendering of Schu- 
mann's Etudes Symphoniques was extremely forcible and almost invari- 
ably correct, but his touch and general style were most to be admired in 
Liszt's ‘‘ Murmures dans la Forét" and the tarantella “ Venezia e 
Napoli.”’ 


So, after all, Paderewskis are not born every day. 





N these degenerate days of poor comic opera 

(“ Robin Hood ” being an honorable exception) it 

is a pleasure to learn of the success of Edgar S, Kelley's 

opera “ Puritania,” which was produced last week in 

Boston, The ‘Weekly Transcript” of that city 
writes thus of the music : 


Enthusiasm 1s justified in speaking of Mr. Kelley's music. Here is a 
banquet of good things, each of which has its own flavor and 1s com- 
pounded with masterly skill. The composer's technical acquirements are 
great. but, with a discretion rare among musicians in early essays on a 
high plane, he subordinates his science, making it only the handmaid of 
hisart. For instance, with an orchestra of twenty-two, in which several 
of the choirs are not full, he produces effects that at the moment cause 
the hearer to believe that a complete opera band is before him. And yet 
he is always economical with his material, and like the French composers 
keeps up a constant play of varying color, By this it must not be under- 
stood that he is restless. Indeed he sets a worthy example to his Ameri- 
can brot! ers in art with high aspirations, most of whom in their anxiety 
to avoid the commonplace write hardly a measure without a modulation, 
Now, Mr. Kelley in this work7is afraid neither to turn his course toward 
a near or a remote tonic, nor to sail along on a straight course for an en- 
tire sentence, The variety of his forms, the expressive quality of the 
themes, the picturesque contracts of motives and keys, and above all the 
consideration manifested for singers’ throats in the assignment to them of 
tasks that are within the average natural capacity, command the appro- 
bation alike of amateur and connoisseur, 

The first presentation of * Puritania’’ (on any stage) at the Tremont 
Theatre was a distinct success, There was an immense gathering, the 
interest was constant, and recalls and demands for repetition followed 


nearly every number. 

Mr. Kelley deserves all the good things said of him, 
for, in addition to his technical and musical gifts, he 
has a touch of humorous fantasy that singles him out 
of the vast army of comic opera composers. 


R. G. H. WILSON, secretary of the music section 
M of the Columbian Fair, has just returned from 
a flying trip abroad in the interests of the fair. He 
must have seen a lot during his speedy trip across 
Europe. The following is an excerpt from a letter 
which recently appeared in the Boston ‘ Musical 
Herald,” and in which he has embalmed agreeable 
memories of Brahms, Goldmark and Bruckner, three 
Viennese music heroes : 


I saw Brahms in his den, which is in the fifth story of a sunny apart- 
ment near the centre of the city. He isa bachelor, and his snuggery has 
every appearance of be:ng in the loveliest disorder the whole time. This 
workroom of his is a large place—-two rooms in one—big piano, library 
cases, desks, music, manuscripts all about. Personally Brahms is a 
hearty, robust man, rather short of stature, whose long beard is just turn- 
ing gray. His eyes ace kindly, his voice big and resonant, and he hasa 
sincere ruggedness of manner altogether interesting. He was dressed in 
a comfortable sack suit and looked as if life was not a burden to him, as if 
he slept as long in the morning as he chose and took a lot of exercise 
afterward, Of his habits of work I gather that he is not methodical, that 
is, he has no inflexible rule of writing something every day, and I imagine 
a good many days pass without his putting pen to paper, but when he sets 
about it and a work like the new clarinet quintet results, why, the world 
forgets for the time that the total output of his pen 1s comparatively so 
smal]. As I had just come from London Brahms was pleased to hear of 
the success of his clarinet quintet and the piano trio with clarinet which 
Dr. Joachim had introduced at the Monday Pops. 

On mentioning a wish to see Dr. Hanslick, Brahms offered to show me 
the way ; so we went down five flights of stairs, across a square or two 
and up another five flights—Brahms proving himself the better walker of 
the two, Dr. Hanslick is an honored name in Vienna, where for so long 
he has been the leading conservative critic. He 1s older than Brahms by 
about twenty years,I should say. He is slight and short, his hair is 
white, and while one would not call him an old man he moves deliberately 
and has an air of caution. He is an exceedingly agreeable host and our 
short talk was very interesting. Among English speaking people Dr. 
Hanslick has been no further than England, where, about ten years ago, 
his rather trenchant pen left a trail of blood ; perhaps, were he to come to 
the United States he w uld use another ink. At one of the monthly meet- 
ings of the Vienna Music Club I met Brahms a second time and had occa- 
sion to observe the deference paid him by everyone, Goldmark and Ig- 
naz Brtill were also of the company. Goldmark, who is said to be at 
work on a new opera, is a chunky Pole with a great shock of white hair, 
He seemed a very quiet person, giving courteous attention to the musical 





program of the evening, which included a new piano and violin sonaia by 
Brill, 

Another evening in Vienna, in the building where the Philharmonic 
concerts are held, I heard portions of a concert by the Vienna Wagner 
Verein, The program included three parts of Bruckner's mass in F 
minor. Bruckner was present, but he stood some distance away from me 
among the chorus. The modern school in Vienna count Bruckner to be 
its prophet. He looks more like a monk than prophet and bears himself 
with military hauteur, His head is white, his face knows no beard, and 
as he stood with protite in view I wondered how much longer he would be 
patient for the world to make up its mind that he was the Wagner of the 
present. Somehow, as I looked at Bruckner, standing so sti'l and erect 
and dressed so carefully, I thought of Volkmann, who had harder luck in 
life than he, of whom it is said that whenever any of his works were being 
performed he dressed himself in evening clothes, awaiting the call of the 
audience, which, however, seldom came. I did not remain at the concert 
under notice long enough to know whether Bruckner received the call of 
the audience, but | guess there is no doubt that he did 





A FUST REVIEW. 

ILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS, the editor of that in- 
W teresting and really valuable Wagnerian jour- 
nal, ‘‘ The Meister,” thus reviewed Ferdinand Prae- 
ger’s ‘“ Wagner As | Knew Him” in the number of 
May 22, and many statements 
made by Mr. Praeger it is herewith transcribed in 
full: 

Upon the late Mr. Ferdinand Praeger’s ‘‘ Wagner As I 
Knew Him” (Longmans, Green & Co., London) I would far 


as it corrects so 


rather have kept silence ; for it is a most delicate matter to 
review in these columns a work by so recently deceased a 
member of our society. The importance of such a biog- 
raphy, however, at least as faras England is concerned, 
rendering it incumbent upon me to analyze it, I think it 
will be better to discard for the nonce the editorial ‘‘ we" 
and criticise in propria persona, thus relieving the Wagner 
Society of any shadow of indorsement of my views. For 
the reason just stated I shall also be most happy to print 
in the next issue of ‘The Meister’’ any letters that may 
be sent by members expressing opinions on this subject at 
variance with my own; only begging that, on account of 
the exiguity of this journal’s space, such remarks may be 
couched as briefly as possible. 

I have used the expression ‘‘as far as England is con 
cerned,”’ and hasten to explain my meaning. On the one 
hand the life of Wagner is very little known in this country 
at present, and there are but few among us in a position to 
judge for themselves as to the accuracy or otherwise of es- 
timates of his character, or of statements of facts relating 
thereto; on the other I cannot conceive a like importance 
being attached to this volume in Germany, where there are 
many still living who knew Richard Wagner far more inti- 
mately and for a longer period than did its author, and 
where the sources of much of the matter contained therein 
will be readily recognized. 

This brings me to the question of Mr. Praeger’s claims; 
for it is upon them that is based much of the rejoicing in 
certain quarters of the press at the ‘‘revelations’’ of this 
book ; and the verdict has already been given, in so many 
words : ‘If Wagner’s lifelong friend can write thus about him 
that master must indeed have been a contemptible man." 
It is our duty therefore to examine these claims, as formu- 
lated in the preface: ‘‘An intimacy, an uninterrupted 
friendship of close upon half a century during which early 
associations, ambitions, failures, successes, and their results 
were frankly discussed; ’’ and again: ‘' I believe Lam the sole 
recipient of many of his early impressions and reminiscences, 


of his thoughts and ambitions inafter life.’”?’ And thus we may 
read through the first third of the book under the impression 
that at 
frequently in one another’s company ; 
Wagner’s life would run back to the year 1833, when he 
But on page 119 we 


least from manhood onward the two men were 


for fifty years of 


was just approaching his majority. 
reach the following: ‘I have now arrived at the time when 
my own acquaintance with Richard Wagner began. It was 
in the beginning of the spring of 1843. We are puzzled, 
however, at finding no record of a meeting, and for the 


moment believe its omission to have been a /apsus ca/ami, 
However, another third of the book slips by, and finally we 
come to page 219, where for the first time we are told that 
before Wagner’s visit to London in 1855 the author ‘*did not 
know him personally.”” This statement is corroborated by 
the first lines of Wagner’s letter on page 222: 
into correspondence with you, my dear Praeger.”’ 
the half century is reduced to a possible twenty-eight 
years. But further we find that from the 
other end also must be subtracted twelve years, as to 
which the author has * but little to tell,’’ in fact only half 
a page of record of two or three brief meetings. 

We thus have sixteen years of active friendship, but of 
even these the last fourteen are summed up in barely 
thirty pages, for the most part consisting of letters; and 
we are at last driven to the conclusion that the three and 
a half months of London life in 1855 and the two months 
at Zurich in 1857 are the only protracted periods as to which 
Mr. Praeger can speak as an eye witness. Nor does he seem 
to have been brought into close contact with those whom 
we are accustomed to regard as Wagner’s immediate circle 
excepting for the accounts which August Roeckei furnished 
There is a singular dearth of refer- 


‘*Lenter 
Thus 


if we examine 


of the Dresden period. 
ence even to Liszt, the genuine lifelong friend, although 
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Wagner was writing to Liszt on an average once a fortnight 
while in Mr. Praeger’s company in London; and when 
Liszt és referred to it is done ina manner that shows no 
excess of recognition: ‘ Liszt was good and sheltered him, 
and interested himself so far as to go the police official at 
Weimar” &c.; or that scarcely laudatory allusion on page 
331. 

It is important to bear this overstatement of claim in 
mind, in view of the many other inaccuracies which mili- 
tate against the author's strength of memory. But how 
far back was memory taxed? Is the book built mainly 
upon notes of conversation and incidents recorded at the 
time? Mr. Praeger nowhere directly states so, and I can 
scarcely conceive it to have been the case, for there then 
could hardly have arisen such confusion as to the dates of 
this or that occurrence. 

Thus Chapter XXL, recording the visit to Zurich, is 
headed ** 1856," and the said visit is so repeatedly alluded 
to as falling in that year that we cannot presuppose a mis- 
print in this instance; moreover, the chapter opens with 
‘‘a domestic picture of the creator of the ‘Walkyrie’ 
while that work was actually in hand,”’ whereas Liszt 
thanks Wagner on August 1, 1856, for the full score of that 
work. But it is impossible that the visit should have taken 
place until 1857, for Wagner was at Mornex in the summer 
of 1856; he did not go to his chalet until the spring of 
1857; the offer of the Emperor of Brazil reached him in 
the summer of 1857; and finally he writes to Fischer in 
October, 1857: ** l have had German visitors—Ed, Devrient, 
Praeger,’’ &c.—the accuracy of the date of this letter being 
established by the words: **l am now composing ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.’ "’ Thisinvolves a question also as to the correct- 
nessof the date of Wagner's letter to Mr. Praeger on page 287, 
looking forward to the visit, for ‘*a bit of the ‘Siegfried’ ’’ 
music is spoken of, and I cannot but think that ** May, 1856”"’ 
is incorrect, since I find Wagner writing to Liszt in July, 
's6: “IT hope [ shall soon have the courage to begin my 
‘Siegfried’ at last,’ and in December of that year alluding 
to its inception, while in May, '57, he is full of ** Siegfried ”’ 
again. The same remark applies to the letter on page 300 
of ‘Wagner As I Knew Him,” given as dating after the 
Zurich visit, “July 17’ and apparently 1857. In my 
belief, founded on internal evidence, this letter was sent in 
's7; but that is long before **the next” of October, 1858, 
and the Zurich visit must have come between. Now, the 
force of these deductions lies herein: Firstly, that Mr. 
Praeger's claim, advanced since Wagner's death, to have 
suggested the subject of ‘' Tristan” for a music drama is 
shown te have been quite out of date; secondly, that no 
careful record can have been kept even of one of the most 
important events in the acquaintanceship of the two men, 
and therefore one can never feel quite certain how much 
besides has been left, /ongo intervallo, to imperfect remin- 
iscence. 

While touching on this Zurich visit I desire most strongly 
to protest against its concluding episode. Had there been 
any foundation for these ‘‘reproaches’’ and petty tittle- 
tattlings it would have been a most cruel thing to revive 
them, after so many years of oblivion, with the full name 
of the lady accused, and pointedly to couple them with a 
‘similar episode at Bordeaux.’’ But to give such a ‘‘scan- 
dal"’ fresh breathing room, and wind up, entirely regard- 
less of the lady's feelings, with ‘‘I can testify that Wagner 
suffered severely from thoughtlessness!'’ The ‘‘scandal,”’ 
however, wasa base calumny. It is shown to have been 
euch: First, by Wagner'sletter on page 299, which, together 
with its predecesor, ought surely to have been considered as 
inviolably ‘confidential,’’ and, given as they are in frag- 
mentary extracts, can only excite the curiosity of the pru- 
rient ; secondly, by the fact that both this lady and her hus- 
band remained Wagner's friends until his death ; thirdly, by 
this lady's indignant denial, conveyed to me by herself, in 
a letter concerning the book under review, and fourthly, by 
the respect and honor of the highest circles in Germany, in 
which she is regarded as the type of all that is pure and 
womanly. 

Unfortunately the inaccuracies of this book well over into 
the quotations. I have already in a contribution to the 
** Musical News "’ of April 22 pointed out how Mr. Praeger 
takes a fragment of a sentence of Wagner's writings and 
leaves aloof all consideration of its context, drawing thus 
the most erroneous conclusions. But in some places he 
adds a ‘gloss’? between his inverted commas ; thus on 
page 130, referring to August Roeckel, he inserts ‘* un- 
questioned "’ before the word * talents,’’ and adds ‘cast 
to the winds his own chances of worldly success. This 
companion of my gloom was Roeckel.’’ Undoubtedly it 
was Roeckel ; but this is tampering with quotation. Again, 
compare with the letter to Fischer of June 15, 1855 (Letters 
to Uhlig, Fischer, &c., page 401). ‘I need scarcely tell 
you that the representations of my friends who escorted 
me home,” the interpolation given on page 254, ‘I need 
not tell you that it was only the entreaties of Ferdinand 
Praeger and those who accompanied me home.”’ Further, 
on page 174, there stands: “In a sketch of these exciting 
days, written and published by Roeckel at my instigation, 
he states that Wagner became aware that his friend Roeckel 
was to be taken prisoner,’’ &c. Now, upon reference to 
this sketch, which is none other than ‘‘Sachsen’s Erhe- 





bung,’’ I find Roeckel (page 142 of *S, E.’’) stating nothing 
of the kind, for he mentions no names at all! 

This insertion of the name of Wagner without authority 
is carried to a remarkable extent in Chapter XV., dealing 
with the Dresden insurrection. Thus on page 176 we have 
the ‘* pitch rings’’ incident, given as in Roeckel’s book ex- 
cepting for the insertion of the name of Wagner; on page 
181, ‘* a witness who swore to the part actually played by 
Wagner during the rising,’’ whereas the evidence actually 
sought and extorted is stated by Roeckel to have applied to 
nothing but the Prague friends of the latter ; and, to omit 
other instances, I may finally select the crowning ‘' gloss’’ 
on pages 182-3, where we read ‘* The official accusation of 
my friend ’’ (7. ¢. Roeckel) ‘is before me, and as Richard 
Wagner is concerned I will summarize the charge.’’ This 
summary is condensed from that given on page 224 of 
Roeckel’s book, with the important exception that Roeckel 
does not once mention Wagner’s name in connection with 
his own trial ; and, so far from that *‘letter from Richard 
Wagner” being instrumental in Roeckel’s condemnation, 
Roeckel distinctly states that the authorities had discarded, 
as against himself, even the charge connected with the 
Prague incident. 

Apart from interpolations, there are many other errors in 
this important chapter (XV.), and while relying upon Roeck- 
el's ‘* Sachsen’s Erhebung ”’ for almost the entire account 
of the insurrection, Mr. Praeger has on several points mis- 
read that author with whose work he should have been the 
most acquainted. I need only refer to page 182, where 
Roeckel is represented as ‘‘ declining ’’ to attempt an es- 
cape from prison; whereas, in fact, he was on two occa- 
sions (given here as one) upon the point of effecting it. 
Again, on page 183 Mr. Praeger says that Wagner * was 
consulted regularly by the heads’’ of the provisional 
government, and on 185, referring to Heubner—one of 
these heads—and Bakunin, that ‘*he was constantly with 
them ;’’ whereas Heubner, in a letter to Dr. Kohut, dated 
September, 1887, and given in Kohut’s recently published 
‘*Aus dem Zauberlande Polyhymnia’s,”’ says: ‘*I am not 
in a position to give you the desired information about 
Wagner. I did not move in the same political circle as he 
did, and, so far as my memory will carry back to that tem 
pestuous time, I never saw or spoke to him excepting on 
one day, May 9, 1849, when Bakunin and myself, accom. 
panied by our retreating forces, had set foot in Freiberg,’”’ 
i. ¢., some hours after the Dresden insurrection was 
quelled. This letter also carries us one stage farther on 
Wagner’s journey from Dresden to Weimar, and points to 
the conclusion that he could have told Mr. Praeger but 
little about the whole insurrection ; for otherwise the latter 
must have been curious to know, and eager to recount the 
method of his hero’s departure from Dresden, and moreover 
would have understood Wagner’s reference to Heubner 
and Bakunin contained in that letter to Edward Roeckel on 
page 188, which clearly shows what a minor rdle the Kapell- 
meister played in the revolt. 

I have no space to discuss the unfounded charge against 
Glasenapp of making a ‘totally inaccurate ’’ statement 
regarding Roeckel, nor to give my reasons for denying that 
Wagner ‘ permitted almost an untruth to be inferred” 
anent his own share in the events of 1848-9 ; both points 
are dealt within my communication to the ‘* Musical News”’ 
above referred to. But passing over these and other 
specific objections, I hasten to a general estimate of the 
book. 

Apart from the grave blemishes to which I have alluded, 
as examples proving that we cannot treat ‘* Wagner As I 
Knew Him” as a firm basis for historical reliance ; apart 
from the many instances of application of the magnifying 
glass to Wagner’s faulte—for Wer ist gut ?—and of judg- 
ment by that **Mrs. Grundy ’’-ism which Wagner, on page 
287, begged his friend to lay aside ; apart from the contra- 
dictory estimates of character; apart from the countless 
errors in dates and ‘‘proper names,’’ caused by want of 
careful revision, there is a certain charm about the unso- 
phisticated manner of narration, the stray touch, here and 
there, of genuine pathos, and even the way in which the 
author clings lovingly to the belief that he was the friend 
par excellence of one whose friendship was showered so 
widely as by scarcely another leader of men. But if we 
approach this volume expecting a view into the deeper 
chambers of Wagner’s heart w@ shall be wholly disap. 
pointed, excepting for the indications in those thirty 
letters from the master which lighten up the work like 
gems. Whenever the scanty fragments of conversation 
here related turn upon more solid matter, one is astonished 
to find that, ** original thinker ’’ as Wagner was, it was al- 
ways Mr. Praeger who got the best of the argument, and 
one cannot smother the impression of an encounter between 
a schoolboy and his tutor. This is entirely due to the at- 
tention paid by the author to mere externals ; and I cannot 
help thinking that occasionally the Bayreuth master played 
upon his friend a trick like that practiced upon Minna, page 
293. 

Thus I come at last to the brightest feature in the whole 
account, namely, the abundant tribute paid to Minna, first 
wife of Richard Wagner, For Mr. Praeger’s chivalous de- 
fense of that poor woman whose homely mind so little fitted 
her for companionship with the brilliant genius Richard 











Wagner none of us can have anything but unqualified 
praise. Would that the same could be said of the allusions 
to Mrs. Cosima Wagner, that noble woman to whom the art 
world owes so large a debt of gratitude ! 

In conclusion I sincerely regret that Mr. Praeger’s work 
was not published before his own decease, that thus we 
might have had many a doubt cleared up by free discussion. 
As it is, however ungracious a thing it may be to criticise 
the work of a dead man, we must remember that its sub- 
ject also is dead and cannot now defend himself from friend 
or foe. 








THE MANAGING EDITOR AGAIN. 


OME time ago THE MUSICAL COURIER had cause 

to animadvert against the managing editors of 

our great metropolitan dailies because of their stupid 

treatment of music and the music critic in their re- 
spective sheets. 

Now Mr. W. J. Henderson, the music critic of the 
“Times,” who occupied the editorial tripod of the 
Boston “ Musical Herald” while Mr. Wilson was in 
Europe, did some fine writing on the aforesaid 
tripod in true Sibylline fashion. He writes thus in 
the June number about the true state of affairs : 


Gentle reader, let me tell you this: The musical critics, whom you and 
the rest of the public hold responsible for all the musical matter in the 
dailies, have nothing to do with this puffery of small fry. They dislike 
ita great deal more than you do, but they are altogether powerless to 
prevent it. The secret of it all is tickets—tickets for the publisher, tick 
ets for the proprietor, tickets for the editor in chief, tickets for the man 
aging editor. These people never go near the symphony or the chamber 
music concert, never go to the pi no recital (except when 1 is a fashion 
able craze— Paderewski), never look upon music asanartatall. But the 
comic opera, the popular concert, tatti and Morrissey claim them for 
their own. They go to this kind of show two or three times a week and 
they furnish tickets to all their friends. What is the result?) The man- 
agers of tlre silly season have a‘ puli’’ that no musical critic can with 
stand, because it is exerted on those in authority. 

Harry Askin, manager of Digby Bell's company, can get anything he 
wishes in most of the New York papers. If a critic goes to the first per- 
formance of a new operetta under Askin's management, and insinuates 
that the work is not a boon to the human race, Askin calls on the manag- 
ing editor, and two days later the paper will contain a notice—not written 
by the musical man—stating that Digby Bell's new opera has made a tre- 
mendous success, that there are more encores than were ever before 
known in that theatre, that Mr. Bells part gives him finer opportunities 
than he ever had before in the whole extent of his career, and so on ad 
nauseam. 

Now, then, you have the secret of the * pull"’ which these persons have 
with the New York daily papers. I know whereof I speak. I know one 
musical critic, who labors in the same town with me, who is doing his 
level best to be scrupulously honest in an office where no less than three 
persons in authority are doing all they can, short of a positive command 
or a dismissal, to make him dishonest. 

If this sort of thing stopped at the comic operetta it would be bad 
enough, but still it could be borne ; but it goes into the opera, the grand 
opera, Everyone knows that all sorts of unmusical persons, who never 
set foot in the concert room, go to the opera, The news: aper owner, edi- 
tor, managing editor, ¢¢ ‘4 omne genus, are no exceptions. They like to 
go to the opera, too, But they take their opera in the same spirit as the 
other unmusical persons, and if they find themselves brought face to face 
with a serious art work, they don't understand it and they don't like it. 
Therefore they wish their musical critic to cond mn it, and to praise the 
meretricious, superficial thing which they do understand and like. 


And there you are. 





“IN RECOGNITION.” 

NDER the above heading our esteemed German 
U contemporary, the New York “Figaro,” pub- 
lished on last Saturday the following highly compli- 
mentary and most flattering editorial comment on 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, which we herewith translate 
and reproduce with sincerest thanks to its writer : 

«“ Amid the generally still very sober and meagre 
American art life the cultivation of music stands out 
like an oasis ina desert. It is the only art domain in 
which, in reproduction at least, we can bear a com- 
parison with Europe. The fact of a single musical 
season like the past one suffices to demonstrate this to 
doubting persons ad oculos, But we do not want to 
revert to this direct argument, for we could only re- 
peat what has often been stated before. We want to 
call attention, however, to an indirect corpus delicti— 
lucus a non lucendo. Oneof the most striking proofs of 
the liveliness and the brilliant growth of the music life 
of the United States is the fact of the existence of so 
excellent a class weekly as is THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
which appears here in English. Not only does the 
weekly exhaustingly complete news department of 
this journal furnish documentary evidence of the 
surplus of musical events in this country, but also the 
quality of the editorial, elucidating, musico-scientific, 
polemic, critical, not to forget the causerie and feuil- 
letonistic portions of THE MUSICAL COURIER are such 
as to make it a class paper of the very first rank, and 
the like of which one could hardly find in Europe. 
That such a journal could have been born on Ameri- 
can soil, could have grown here so beautifully, nay, 
could have become a pressing necessity—that is the 
best proof for the flourishing of musical art life in 
America,” 
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THE RACONTEUR. 





To the early bird belongs the vermifuge. 
~~Asiatic Proverb. 





Premiére of Mascagni's ** L’Amico Fritz." 





CAUGHT the train nevertheless and could 

not help reflecting that while Gotham was reveling in 
comic operettas the sober city of Brotherly Love took its 
pleasures more seriously and earnestly. Every season that 
indefatigable worker and sincere art lover Gustav Hinrichs 
wields the baton at the North Broad Street Opera House 
until the dog star pales before the chill equinoctial blasts. 
All sorts of operas from ‘“ Tannhduser’’ to ‘‘ Trovatore”’ 
are sung, and well sung at that. The company is a fairly 
strong one and its ensemble work is excellent. Handsome 
Cholmondeley Jones, not a whit older than the merry days 
when he helped to tool the American Opera coach, put 
me in a good seat and I assure you a more comfortable or 
cooler opera house doesn’t exist in this country. It is the 
paradise of long legged people, for the aisles are wide and 


the seats roomy. 
* 


. . 
The cast of this first performance in America of 
**L’Amico Fritz ’’ was as follows: 


VRR itp ticdels yank ts, eedeemmmuniinahictyanemad Selma Koert-Kronold 
 RILAS Shintaro} cdn dnd hnot he AES CaRUb he AES. kendo hs Kins A. L, Guille 
Me i eokr ci:a0 cans vet) ST pac be en ende cies wen egese neds Clara Poole 
ek inet nie odatcanettys dank baud naheaes untied G. Del Puente 
Oe Ch ctenatietneinte aking ds -siahsaettinne kink ddd ohahuds Richard Karl 
Fe dein ctu te in euiveaih Uindiwae eink dented enenoneean .Charles Storey 
PETS SONA is sod od Kove deeds tuepestiovudicass esyard Henrietta Dreyer 


As if to make amends for his pessimistic treatment of 
marriage in low life, Mascagni gives us in his second oper- 
atic opus a picture of rustic courtship which is as pure, 
simple and unaffected as ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ is pas- 
sionate and melodramatic. 

The loversin ‘‘ L’Amico Fritz’ are a musical *‘ Paul" and 
** Virginia,”’ with the island left out. They are moved by 
the most primal impulses, and if there is a taint of modernity 
or artificiality in the opera it is in the orchestra, for Mas- 
cagni, true to his hot blooded dramatic instincts, some- 
times breaks a butterfly on a wheel. 

The opera is almost as innocuous in plot as a Henry 
James novel, but the tenuity of the story is more than com- 
pensated for by the orchestra, which plays a most impor- 
tant part in this modern musical comedy, for comedy it is, 
though not in the better sense of that much abused word. 

‘“*L’Amico Fritz’’ follows closely the play by Erckmann 
and Chatrian. The book is by P. Suardon, done into Eng- 
lish by Willard G. Day. It opens with the scenein ‘ Fritz’s”’ 
house upon his birthday ; the loan to the old Rabbi Sichel, 
who is called ‘*David’’ in the opera, and his talk about 
marriage ; the visit of the friends, including the gypsy boy ; 
**Suzel’s’’ gift of flowers and the pretty little scene with 
her ; the ‘*Rabbi’s”’ denunciation of the young man’s mate. 
rialism and his praise of domestic love, and finally a pro- 
cession of orphans whom ‘Fritz’ has befriended and 
whose chorus outside the window with an Alsatian march 
closes the act. This march is about the only bit of local 
color in the whole work. 

The second act passes at the farm, precisely as in the 
play, with the charming scene between ‘* Suzel ’’ and “Fritz,” 
the ‘Cherry duet,’’ the ‘‘ Rabbi’s ”’ scene with ‘*Suzel”’ at 
the well and the recital of the story of Rebecca, the old 
man’s determination to have the pair married and ‘ Fritz’s”” 
abrupt departure, politely inviting his aged friend to go to 
the devil. 

In the third act, by skillfully arousing ‘‘Fritz’s’’ jeal- 
ousy, the ‘‘ Rabbi’s ’’ matchmaking is finally successful and 
brings about the love duet, one of the best bits of writing 
in the opera. * 

* . 

“L’Amico Fritz” is a pastoral pendant to “ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,”’ but in it the turbulence of Mascagni has 
become clarified, his intensity better pointed and his musi- 
cal themes handled with more mastery and skill. His or- 
chestration is more than a step—it is a jump—in improve- 
ment, though far from all that could be desired. But in 
delicacy of color, appositeness of selection and sobriety 
and restraint it is almost like the work of another and a 
stronger man than the impetuous composer of ‘' Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”’ 

The short prelude is not particularly noteworthy, though 
it is redolent with pastoral feeling, the woodwind being 
peculiarly well handled. 

‘*Suzel’s’’ flower song first attracts one’s attention, being 
the stammering utterances of a poetical and simple minded 
maiden. The violin solo, which is nothing but the tran- 
scription of a gypsy melody, is followed by the entrance of 
‘* Beppe,” who sings a characteristic though not strikingly 
original solo. 

The best thing in the first act is ‘‘David’s’’ fierce denounce- 
ments of the idle, aimless life of ‘‘ Fritz,’’ and in it the old 
Mascagni, who has been gracefully slumbering so far, 
awakes and gives one a taste of his old time quality. It 
is a most impressive aria with suggestions of ‘‘Caval- 
leria’? and even ‘Carmen.’ It is vigorous and full of 
meat. Then follow a chorus and amarch, and all develops 





into a very striking finale. Were it not, however, for in- 
genious orchestration the march would be rather cheap 
in effect. 

The second act, as a whole, is the best of the opera. It 
is truly pitched in the most idyllic key, and not a false 
note mars the musical atmosphere. It isdaybreak. ‘‘Suzel’’ 
is alone on the stage, while in the faint distance a chorus 
is heard, accompanied plaintively by an oboe. This scene 
breathes the purest sentiments of the open air, and is as 
tender asa Virgilian eclogue. 

The cherry duo has been given in this city as an excerpt 
in the concert hall. To say that in that guise it loses nearly 
all its beauty is indeed to praise it highly. It is a charming 
spring song, dainty and impassioned. 

‘*Suzel”’ then sings to ‘David ’’ the story of Rebecca at the 
well, and the act closes with an effective finale, the dis- 
tant chorus is heard, and the curtain falls on ‘* David "’ and 
**Suzel,”’ the latter in despair at ‘‘Fritz’s’’ feigned indif- 
ference. 

The intermezzo that precedes the third act is a very 
clever piece of musical workmanship, though not destined 
to tickle the popular ear like its famous and banal predeces- 
sor in the ‘*Cavalleria Rusticana.’' 

But it is ever so much better from a sound musical 
view point, and its dramatic intensity and shuddering 
abandonment would show to better advantage if it were 
boldly transposed to the ‘Cavalleria,’ for it introduces 
an alien atmosphere into this bucolic, timid love story. 

It is Hungarian in character and coloring, and might be 
one of those wild gypsy rhapsodies that Remenyi delighted 
in of yore. 

There is another pretty song for ‘‘ Beppe,’’ a romance for 
‘* Fritz,’’ a lament for ‘‘ Suzel’’ and the effective love duet, in 
which Mascagni has let herself loose, the result being sim- 
ply superb. The septet that follows is an anti-climax that 
is dramatically false. One longs for the curtain after the 
duet, for what follows in the matter of explanation is, so 
far as the opera is concerned, a superfluous impertinence. 

One looks for logal color in ‘* L’Amico Fritz,’’ but only in 
two instances does it occur. 

The work might have been penned by a Hungarian with 
the Italian gift of melody. It is almost as Magyar as Sma- 
reglia’s ‘* Vassal of Szgeth,”’ which was, strangely enough, 
composed by a Greek. 

So much for the theory of musical environment. 


In style ‘ L’Amico Fritz” is modern Italian, with at 
times a faint suggestion of Wagner and abundant traces of 
Bizet and Gounod. Indeed the orchestration is decidedly 
Gallic at times, especially in the treatment of the wood. 
wind. 

Mascagni handles the dialogue admirably, naturally and 
at times forcibly. 

In this Mascagni is a realist up to date. No conventicnal 
musical impedimenta occur, even the gypsy violin solo 
(played on this occasion by the concert master of the 
orchestra, Mr. Voelker) has its value in the musical tale. 

It is in the arioso style, with a sustained orchestral ac. 
companiment. The orchestral palette, which in ‘* Caval- 
leria’’ was overladen with the most glowing pigm ents, is 
in this work tempered by taste and judgment. The chorus 
is barely admitted, and nothing distracts the action of the 
story. 

That “L’Amico Fritz’’ will not attain the popularity of 
its predecessor goes without saying. Free from sensa- 
tional ingredients, it appeals to the educated ear only. 
Indeed, much of the music is hyper-refined and too much 
worked over, and one fears at times for the talented young 
composer’s naturalness and simplicity. To fully enjoy 
Mascagni’s versatility, ‘‘L’Amico Fritz’’ and ‘* Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’’ should be given in one evening, for the new 
work is not lengthy and the contrast would be delightfully 
refreshing. 

Mascagni’s talent is not that of Verdi's, but it containg a 
measure of that great man’s impetuous virility, and while 
‘*L’Amico Fritz ’’ is not a striking werk it is, nevertheless, 
a most charming one. 

* r * 

The work is more unified than “ Cavalleria,” and 
if it had but that divine naiveté and sense of restfulness 
that the old masters knewgo well how to present it would 
indeed be a masterpiece, but the fierce, nervous strain of 
modern life finds echo in ‘* L’Amico Fritz,’’ and one wishes 
at times the composer would stop his emotional wriggling 
and sit still. The prediction made by Arthur Mees at the 
first performance of ‘‘ Cavalleria’’ may come to pass—over 
subtle refinement of rhythm and harmony may prove a 
Scylla and Charybdis for Mascagni’s hot blooded talents. 
Temperament he has, and possibly when he controls it, 
reins himself in—in a word, has the faculty of self repres- 
sion—then will the world cry aloud: ‘‘ How he has fallen 
off! Hew tame!’’ So let us enjoy your young blood, 
Pietro Mascagni, and to the devil with the knave who 
preaches of pale virtue. 


As to the performance, it had all the shortcomings 
of premiéres, and much that was good besides. Gustav 





Hinrichs deserves to be ranked now among the best of our 
operatic conductors, and his skill and training stood him 
in good stead at this performance last Wednesday evening. 
He conducted with energy and an evident appreciation of 
the beauties of the score, which makes most exacting 
demands on both singers and instrumentalists, by reason of 
its curious intervals, odd and often strained harmonies. The 
part of ‘*Suzel’’ does not suit Koert-Kronold as did ‘' San- 
tuzza,’’ of which réle she was the original in this country, 
and a part that fitted her like a glove. But she sang with 
fire and true musical feeling and acted the naive village 
Del Puente was a fine ‘‘ David, "’ his 
by Ernst Possart. 
Mr. Guille was also 


maiden excellently. 
make-up being evidently suggested 
He acted and sang most artistically. 
very acceptable, and Clara Poole, as usual, did good work, 
her solo in the first act being redemanded. The chorus 
was shabby and the orchestra not altogether up to the 
mark, several lapses of intonation occurring in the wood. 
wind, Fora premiére, however, it was a good piece of 
work and reflects credit on all concerned, and also on the 
enterprise of Manager Kelly in giving the opera a first 
hearing in this country. 
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How different was the first performance of “ King 
Kaliko,’’ at the Broadway Theatre, Tuesday evening of 
(Music by ‘* Teddy”? Solomon and the book by 
The whole thing stuff and nonsense with- 
Little wonder 


last week. 
Frank Dupree.) 
out even the coherence of a nightmare. 
**Robin Hood” is playing to big houses at the Garden 
Theatre. It is a ** Tannhduser ’’ compared with * Kaliko,"’ 
which the united efforts of Stevens et al., including the 
Coco dance, can hardly keep afloat. Welcome ** Wang,” 
with all your pachydermatous humor, or, better still, ‘* The 
Lady of the Tiger,’’ which lengthy De Wolf Hopper intends 
reviving. The only difficulty with the latter work is who 
will play the part of the ‘‘Prophet,’”’ which was inimitably 
portrayed by Jeff de Angelis at Palmer’s Theatre? Mr, 
Hopper must be feeling better to-day, for he is about due 
in Europe, 

I wonder what dainty Della Fox’s feelings were at the 
first night of ‘*King Kaliko’’ to see herself and hear her- 
self so ruthlessly caricatured by Miss Clara Lavine? She 
relieved her stifled feelings, I noticed, by throwing all the 
flowers she had in the box at her weird double; but 
whether in anger or sorrow I’m unable to judge, There 
is but one Della Fox and De Wolf Hopper is her prophet ! 

. 

“The Primrose Path of Dalliance,” a story of the 
stage (Lew Vanderpoole & Co., New York), is Mr. Wheel- 
er’s latest venture into fiction. If the great Andrew could 
but infuse but one-tenth of the brilliance which may be 
found in his essays into his novels they would sputter 
with all the boreal fires of the North, but he doesn’t, and 
«¢ The Primrose Path ”’ will only prove interesting to news- 
paper men and some stage people. Mr. Wheeler has taken 
up a group of his old associates like the lamented Cazuran, 
Steele Mackaye, Hugh Craig, poor Frank Saltus, Maurice 
Barrymore and a lot of others and made them talk, theorize 
and quarrel as in the days of yore at the Union Square 
Hotel café. Intensely local, with here and there flashes 
of paradoxical wit in the true Nym Crinkle fashion ‘+ The 
Primrose Path” may prove interesting reading, but not to 
theatric folk, who will naturally resent many of the un- 


pleasant things within its covers. It also contains some 
agreeable dashes at musical people. * * * 

This irrelevant but wholly humorous clipping is from an 
exchange which shall be nameless : 

A sweet girl of my acquaintance says that she is pining to know the 
* Raconteur” in Tue Musicar Courier, * He is such a lovely refuta- 
tion of the theory that women are the vain sex."" She explains: * The 
man goes around with a pocket mirror, else how should he be able to say 
*Quoth I, with a dangerous fire in my eyes.’ Now, just imagine a 


woman going about taking mirrors out to see how her eyes looked 
when she thought she said something sharp.”’ 

If the ‘sweet girl’’ only knew how beautiful the “ Ra- 
conteur’’ really was she would understand why he carries 
the pocket mirror, and she might also be tempted to make 
the long journey from her native place to New York merely 
to gaze upon him and worship afar from the shrine. 

Special rates to pilgrims (particularly if they are good 
looking). Let us pray! 

* * 

Have you been roof gardening yet? It is a pretty 
botanical sport, and the Casino and Madison Square Gar- 
den are both good places to flee the heat. 


bY Seabee first-class soprano soloist desires a posi- 
tion in a church choir ; has had ample experience. 
Address L. B., care of this office. 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 
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PERSONALS. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Health.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is now 
able to take frequent carriage exercise, and probably, inthe 
course of the present week, he will proceed to a riverside 
residence to complete his convalescence, and also to do 
some work upon his new opera for the Savoy.—London 
** Figaro.”’ 

Bismarck on Folk Songs.—Prince Bismarck the other 
day dwelt upon the important part played by German 
songs in helping forward the unity of the German races. 
This statement is the enforcement of a popular view 
which prevails every where, Probably it would be equally 
true to assert that general cultivation of high-class music 
in Germany had also helped forward the cause of unity. 

Sauret’s Birthday Anniversary.—Sunday a fortnight ago 
was the anniversary of Mr. Sauret’s birthday, when a 
pleasant surprise was presented to him in the shape of a 
handsome ‘salad bowl”’ with an inscription: ‘ The gift 
of hig numerous pupils in the Royal Academy of Music as a 
token of their appreciation of his kindness and unceasing 
efforts on their behalf,”” Such a mark of gratitude for 
favors received deserves recognition in these days, when 
too often one is reminded of Shakespeare's lines, ‘‘ Thy 
tooth is not so keen as benefits forgot.’’—London ‘ Musical 
News.”’ 

To Farewell or Not to Farewell, That’s the Question.— 
Says the London * Figaro’’: Patti is expected to arrive in 
England to-morrow (Thursday), and the rumor is again 
current, based, it is alleged, upon a private letter written 
by the vocalist to a friend, that she is about to make a fare. 
well tour next year, and then retire into private life. 
Four months ago Patti contradicted this report, and de- 
clared that she had no intention of retiring for a long time 
to come, 

Pachmann in London.—Mr. De Pachmann, the pianist, 
arrived in London on Monday, a fortnight ago. He will 
this month give two piano recitals at the Albert Hall. 

Bazzini’s Salary.—Mr. Bazzini, chief of the Milan Con- 
rervatoire, is paid a saiary of only $1,200 per annum. 
Dvorak will receive more than five times that sum at the 
National Conservatory of New York. 

Not an Opera Composer. —The statement that the Duke 
of Edinburgh has written a grand opera to a libretto by 
‘*Carmen Syiva,"’ the Queen of Roumania, for production 
at the Court Theatre, Coburg, is probably a d/ague. His 
predecessor, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was guilty of 
more than one opera, including the never to be forgotten 
**Diana of Solnge.”’ But the duke is not likely to follow 
so illustrious an example, and the immortal ‘Galatea 
Waltz" will probably remain his magnum opus.—London 
‘* Figaro.” 

Another Singer Turns Nun.—One of the numerous ro- 
mances of real life in connexion with music is the following : 
Mrs. Runa Roscita was, a few years since, a noted singer in 
Naples. In the year 1880, while staying at a hotel in Casa- 
micciola, the wall of the building gave way during the night 
time, burying many of the inmates beneath the ruins. The 
singer escaped unhurt, and was so affected by the calamity 
from which she had been exempted as to there and then 
register a vow to become a nun. Returning to Naples she 
immediately carried this determination into effect, was as- 
signed to the order of St. Anna, at Naples, of which cloister 
she is now the head. 

He Will Stay in Town.—Director Alexander Lambert 
informs THe MusicaL Courter that he will ‘‘stay in New 
York during the entire summer on account of preparations 
for next season.”’ 


A Gounod Anecdote.—They must be near the dog days 
in London to judge by the following rather interesting 
musical anecdote contained in ‘* Temple Bar’’ for last 
month. It is entitled, ‘An Episode in the Life of Gounod,” 
and relates howa poor, worn out musician, carrying a violin 
which he was too feeble to play, was met with in Paris by 
three young students of the conservatoire. In response to 
his request for alms they searched their pockets, the united 
contents of which yielded only 16 sous and a cube of rosin. 
Thereupon one of them proposed to take the old man’s 
violin and accompany the voices of his companions. No 
sooner said than done, Commencing with a solo upon the 
theme of the ‘Carnival of Venice,"’ alarge concourse of lis- 
tenery was soon attracted. Then came a favorite cavatina 
from ‘‘La Dame Blanche,’’ sung in such a manner as to 
keep the audience spellbound, and yet again the trio from 
‘‘Guillaume Tell.’’ By this time the poor old man was 
galvanized into life and activity by the artistic perform- 
ance. He stood erect and with his stick directed the con- 
cert with the authority of a practiced leader. Meanwhile 
contributions ef silver and even gold rained into the old 
man’s hat. To his astonished and grateful demand to 
know who were his benefactors he received from the first 
the name of Faith, and from the others the response of 
Hope and Charity. ‘‘And you do not even know mine,” 
sobbed the poor musician ; ‘*my name is Chapner, and for 
ten years I directed the opera at Strassbourg. You have 


where I shall be able to teach what I can no longer per- 
form.”’ The young violinist was Adolph Hermann, the 
tenor was Gustav Roger, and the originator of this char- 
itable scheme was Charles Gounod. 

Off for Europe.—Among the callers at THE Musica. 
Courter offices last week were the pianist Miss Clara 
Krause, from Baltimore, and Franz Rummel, both of whom 
left for Europe last Saturday. Mr. Rummel will join the 
Arion at Hamburg, and will make the concert tournée 
through Germany with that society. 

About the Late Greve.—A subscriber from Chicago in- 
forms THe Musica Courter of the following details of the 
career of Greve, the Hamburg baritone, whose death we 
announced a fortnight ago; ‘‘Greve was for fifteen years 
an employé ef the Royal Prussian Bank at Posen, and later 
on at Munich. He early showed good vocal endowment, 
and appeared as soloist in an amateur singing society in 
Posen. He would have joined the stage earlier, but pre- 
ferred to wait until after twenty years’ service he was pen- 
sioned, and was therefore independent of the uncertain 
fate of an operatic singer. He was then still a bachelor. 
At the age of forty Greve began to study in earnest, and 
two years later made his début in Dresden, where he was 
immediately engaged. His voice was then and up to the 
date of his death as fresh, resonant and even brilliant as 
that of most singers twenty years or more younger. 

Miss Sutro’s Success. — Miss Rose Sutro, the elder 
daughter of Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, played on the 
‘*public performance evening’’ of the Berlin Royal High 
School for Music on the 28th ult., under Joachim's direction, 
the D minor piano concerto of Mendelssohn, Regarding 
the interpretation THz Musica. Courter’s Berlin represen. 
tative, Mr. Philipp Roth, writes: ‘*Her tone, if not all too 
powerful, is pleasing and of singing quality, her playing is 
full of feeling and expression, technically very clear and 
the interpretation always thoroughly musical. In spite of 
the tropical heat the hall was crowded and Miss Sutro was 
overwhelmed with applause, in which Joachim and the or. 
chestra joined. Miss Sutro is a pupil of Professor Barth, 
of the Royal High School, which institute in 1894 will cele. 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence.’”’ 

Miss Lucille Du Pre.—Lucille Du Pre, the talented young 
violinist, pupil of Leopold Lichtenberg at the National 
Conservatory, leaves for Europe July 20 to perfect her 
studies in Paris. Miss Du Pre will pass the month of Au- 
gust in Bayreuth, returning to Paris in time to take part in 
the ‘‘concours"’ at the conservatory. She expects to be 
absent from America for two or perhaps three years and 
will study under the best masters. 

Lillian Russell Abroad.—Lillian Russell arrived in Lon- 
don on Thursday last with Miss Drew Donaldson, of the 
Casino company. They are doing the London theatres to- 
gether. Miss Donaldson left for Vienna on Monday, where 
she will study some operatic parts previous te returning to 
the Casino inthe autumn. Miss Russell expects to spend a 
week or ten days more in London, whence she will go for a 
visit to Paris, and home by way of Havre, There will be 
fewer bonnets and gowns in London and Paris when she 


leaves. 


E. A. MacDowell. — Mr. MacDowell will, as usual, give 
lessons in piano and compositions during the summer 
every Wednesday at his residence, 13 West Cedar street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Prince and Singer.—Dispatches from Darmstadt an- 
nounce that last week Prince Henry of Hesse-Darmstadt 
was married in that city to Miss Milena, a member of the 
Grand Ducal Opera Company. The ceremony was per- 
formed before only a few witnesses. The announcement 
has been a genuine and disagreeable surprise to court 
circles both in Berlin and in Darmstadt. Miss Milena is a 
beautiful young woman, who is celebrated for her acting 
of passionate parts. She is dark, of fine figure, and has a 
most remarkable head of wavy hair. She is said to be 
about twenty-five years of age. Her appearance in ‘‘Car- 
men”? first attracted the prince, who, despite his fifty-two 
years, is a familiar figure in the greenroom of the opera 
house. He paid her court, to the scandal of the ducal 
family, but she accepted with apparent reluctance his pub- 
lic attentions. Then he ceased showing himself nightly ina 
box, and confined his visits to the greenroom. Miss Milena 
received enormous quantities of flowers anonymously, but 
it was generally understood that they came from the prince. 
The prince was frequently at her apartments, yet owing to 
his reputation for gallantry, especially among actresses, it 
was not believed for some time to be anything more than 
another of his numerous liaisons. 

Rumors of his approaching marriage became current 
shortly before Queen Victoria’s last visit to Darmstadt, and 
she is said to have exerted herself to prevent the union, 
pointing out that the house of Hesse had been sufficiently 
disgraced already by the Grand Duke Ludwig’s morganatic 
marriage, as well as by that of the prince himself with Miss 
Wittich in 1878. Prince Henry was supposed to have prom- 
ised to give up his proposed marriage, and for a short time 
after the Queen’s visit his ardor apparently cooled. He was 
not seen at the actress’ apartments, and he ceased visiting 








saved my life, for I can now go back to my native place, ; 


her behind the scenes, Three weeks ago, however, he re- 


turned to her and arranged for the marriage which took 
place on the oth inst. Prince Henry is a Prussian general 
of cavalry. 


Paderewski’s Portrait by the Princess.— Paderewski has 
confided to an interviewer some particulars of the portrait 
of himself by the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
now being exhibited at the London New Gallery. The 
great pianist says he gave the royal artist three sittings of 
two hours each, and he also believes that his admirer 
attended with pencil and paper every one of his public 
performances during last scason. Paderewski was very 
much delighted with the kind reception he received at 
Kensington Palace. 


Rummel’s Recent Recitals.—Wm. J. Henderson, in his 
**New York Gleanings ’”’ in this month’s Boston ‘* Musical 
Herald,” says: 

At the last of his series of seven historical piano recitals in New York 
Franz Rummel performed a group of compositions by composers resi- 
dentin America, They were Dr. William Mason's ‘' Danse Antique,” 
Otto Floersheim’s ** Lullaby,’’a gavot of Frederic Brandeisand E. A. 
MacDowell's ‘* Witches’ Dance.’’ It was pleasant to note that these works 


stood well the test of comparison with compositions by European writers 
of note. Mr. Floersheim’s ‘* Lullaby’’ pleased by reason of its graceful 
melody and effective harmony. Mr, MacDowell’s number was charming 
in its daintiness and the airiness of its atmosphere. Mr. Rummel played 
these little works with the utmost care and earnestness, as he did every- 
thing else in his series. His seven recitals were a splendid achievement. 
Simply as a feat of memory they were notable, for they consisted of 110 
compositions, embracing all schools of piano music from the time of Byrd 


to the present. Asa demonstration of the nobility of Mr. Rummel’s art 
the recitals were very brilliant. There is a bare possibility that Mr. 
Rummel may be induced to remain in America and teach. If this possi- 
bility becomes an accomplished fact it will be cause for general pleasure. 

Mrs. Page Thrower.—With the Henschel recitals on 
May 30and June 2 Mrs. Thrower concluded her concert 
season for this year in Montreal. This included recitals 
by Messrs A. and H. Grtinfeld, Mr. Max Heinrich, Mr. 
Ignace Paderewski, and Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel, and 
orchestral performances by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr. Walter Damrosch, Miss Irene Pevny 
and Mr, Adolph Brodsky soloists—surely no mean record 
of one season’s work. We expect her patrons will be on 
the lookout to know what Mrs. Thrower proposes to offer 
them for the season of 1892-3. 


Organ Loft Whisperings. 





Our Boy Cuorrs AND CHOIR MASTERS. 





Persons who occupy the pews should not attempt to sing loud, un- 
less they understand the tune. It is enough to throw a hale man or 
woman into a nervous fever to hear some wretched bawler in a neigh- 
boring pew literally murdering a tune.—Ancient Cuurcn Notice. 

HE thoughtful must have observed of late 
yearsin this country a steady growth toward ritualism 
—Episcopalianism—and a corresponding deflection from 
the Puritanic frugality of earlier times. This, the result of 
extended European travel by both lay and clergy men, is 
really not an innovation but a going back to tradition, a 
conservatism, not acraze. Here is the keynote of the sur- 
pliced choir movement in this country. 

One of the oldest rules of ecclesiastical propriety is that 
none but men should appear in the chancel. The chatting, 
levity and disorder in the organ loft that mark the con. 
duct of the average mixed choir of to-day certainly join a 
finger in pointing back to this old regulation. 

Inside of six years four of the most important churches 
in the city have changed from mixed to boy choirs. In- 
deed, not a few of the quartet choir directors are begin- 
ning to ask what the outcome for them shall be if the 
change continues working. Not every good choir director 
can teach boys. It requires special training qualities and 
is an art in itself, The voices have to be completely 
changed and this means being a specialist in vocal culture 
as well as musician and disciplinarian. 

One of the greatest sticklers for the exclusive boy choir, 
both on musical and ecclesiastical grounds, is Mr. George 
Edward Stubbs, director of the new St. Agnes Chapel, 
Ninety-second street, formerly of St. James. Himself a 
strong churchman, son of Rev. Alfred Stubbs, D. D., his 
jnstincts lead naturally to the rigorousobservance of musi- 
cal worship. 

From the age of eight to sixteen he sang as chorister boy 
and held his first organist’s position at seventeen. He 
owes much of thesuccess of his professional career to the 
conscientious teaching and advicejof his first teacher, Dr. 
Henry Stephen Cutler. Since his graduation, when he re- 
ceived the degrees of B.A. and M. A., he has been inces- 
santly employed in the training and'management of vested 
choirs, and now, after extended travel in its interest and 
much writing upon it, and the most signal recognition of 
his merits by appointments, he is making'of this his life 
work. His reputation is international, and his little work on 
‘* Boy Choirs,” for which both New York and London men 
bless him, is in its seventh edition. 

Those fortunate enough to hear his choir at the dedica- 
tory services of St. Agnes on Whitsunday had sufficient 
proof that his practice accords with his theories. The 
singing was perhaps the most inspiring ever heard in New 
York, although some of the boys had been in training only 





about two months. The observable features of the singing 
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were the round, full, pure tones, unusual carrying power, 
and nicety of shading. 

As a general thing, musical connoisseurship in church is 
below par, people requiring to see rather than hear as 
fruits of their musical contributions. But secular musical 
education is gradually training all people to be unconscious 
judges of the good and true in sound, and it will not be 
long before the demand for correct tone production will 
necessitate the establishment of some educational means 
in the city for creating it. 

Mr. Stubbs characterizes the growth of the boy choir 
movement as ‘‘enormous,’’ He estimates about 1,200 boys 
in the city Episcopal choirs. He wishes a school above all 
things, but does not think that one to meet the most prac- 
tical wants of to-day could be maintained at less than 
$1,500 a year. In Europe the endowments made in this 
cause are fabulous, the boys are educated in Greek, Latin, 
&c., as well as music, and then are ‘‘articled’’ as choir 
boys and expected to know their business. 

He thinks that, with the instruction they receive, $2 a 
month is good pay for the average chorister. Soloists get 
what they can ; $600 a year is one of the best salaries paid 
in the city to a boy soloist. He trains boys on vocal exer- 
cises alone at each rehearsal twenty minutes. The Ger- 
man makes the best material for the boy choir. He for- 
bids cigarettes as destructive to the whole physical condi- 
tion, as well as burning upthethroat. The members of his 
choir must give up the habit or the position. 

He would much prefer that boys had no singing experi- 
ence than that which they receive at the public schools, 
It makes them twice as difficult to teach and undoes all 
that he does. The training there is either wrong or insuf- 
ficient ; the result is disastrous. (Mr. Stubbs is supported 
in this by every organist I have heard give an opinion upon 
the subject.) The boys’ low register only is cultivated, the 
tone is a ‘*bray,’’ the singing saw mill pattern. Indeed 
the average choir boy will not sing in school and laughs at 
the work. Nevertheless choir masters must look largely to 
the public school for troops. Some of them keep the teach- 
ers on the lookout, making it of financial interest for them 
to do so. 

Mr. Stubbs’ choir numbers forty voices, twenty-five so- 
pranos, six tenors, six bassos and three counter tenors. 
The ‘‘counter tenor,’’ or man soprano, is the orchid of the 
male choir garden. He is to be found extensively only in 
England, as the voice is largely a matter of development. 
The pure alto voice is also extremely rare here, not one 
boy in twenty-five having it ; a low soprano is usually sung 
in place of it and in many instances cannot be heard. 

When the training is correct choir singing does not in- 
jure boys’ voices. In the hands of a skillful man a boy 
may keep on singing even through the change of voice, 
but it is safer to stop, even speaking as little as possible. 
The well trained voice does not ‘ fly all to pieces’”’ when 
it changes, but sinks gradually. Richard Henry Warren 
sang too soon after the change and so spoiled the quality 
of his voice. This was not the fault of anyone, however ; 
he simply loved to sing and did it. His father says he had 
a remarkably beautiful boy voice. 

Mr. Stubbs does not see a future for the girl choir, par- 
enthetically stating that although it is said to be the most 
‘‘angelic’’ the biblical angel is always referred to in the 
masculine gender. The first movement made toward a 
girl choir was in Melbourne, Australia. It has been aban- 
doned. It was supposed that it would prove a cheaper 
commodity and also more amenable to discipline. 

Boy veices need good acoustics. An echo is helpful. 
The merging of tones adds to the celestial quality. The 
singing of St. Paul’s is a notable instance of this. Tiling is 
better than carpeting for resonance, and ceilings should be 


lofty. 
Boys make remarkable progress in sight reading, and the 


elevation of taste, the result of study of the works of the 
masters, is one of the most rewarding features of the 
choir master’s life. It is best to put them at once on good 
music. They quickly learn to abhor trash. 

Anyone who had read Mr. Stubb’s ‘Hints for Boy 
Choirs ’’ would, unaided, recognize his rehearsal room in 
St. Agnes. Although a temporary room, everything is in 
‘apple pie order,’’ on the principle, which is his motto, that 
‘‘ great perfection is but a collection of little perfections.”’ 
All the music is sent from Novello, Ewer & Co., London. 
When a piece is ordered it is sent first to the binders there, 
where it is sewed into stout covers and banded by strong 
linen, marked and numbered fit for use. The boys’ lockers 
are militia-like in their precision, and the library looks like 
a steel engraving, The regular rehearsal room has been 
planned specially under his direction. 

No money certainly has been spared in outfitting St. 
Agnes. It has cost some $1,000,000, Good management, 
good behavior and good money speak from every inch of 
it, even when bathed in lath and plaster. Even the little 
slabs bearing the legend ‘* No thoroughfare ’’ were properly 
‘‘ruled’ and ‘‘*turned,’’ and bore a churchly dignity dif- 
ferent from ordinary carpentering. The tinting is in light 
green. All the furnishing of the chancel is solid marble— 
even the steps—and richly decorated in green mosaic. The 
dome is a marvel of churchly art. The church proper is 
but a small portion of the cathedral-like collection of 





church rooms, all lighted, ventilated, furnished in natural 
woods and perfectly appointed. The organ is one of the 
largest in the city. Dr. Bradley, the rector, is in strong 


sympathy with the choir work. 
FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
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First Production of ** Falstaff”’—Another state. 
ment that Verdi's new opera ‘ Falstaff’’ will be produced 
for the first time in London is likewise a hopeless error. 
That it will be given during the next carnival season at 
La Scala may be doubtful, for Verdi himself has already 
stated his opinion that a comic opera which depends for its 
success so greatly upon minute detail is not suited to so 
large a house. The work, however, will in all probability 
be first heard in an Italian theatre, after which it will 
be transferred to Vienna, and possibly it may be performed 
during the summer season of 1893 at Covent Garden, but 
nothing as to its London production has yet been fixed. In- 
deed, it is not yet absolutely certain who will be the Co- 
vent Garden impresario next year, although it is expected 
that Sir A. Harris will renew his lease.—London ‘ Figaro.”’ 

A New Opera by Bruneau,—Mr. Bruneau, whose 
‘**Le Réve”’ was produced at Covent Garden last autumn, 
is engaged upon -a new opera entitled ‘*L’Attaque du 
Moulin,’’ based upon one of Zola’s romances. 


A Gainsborough Musical Portrait,—On Satur- 
day a fortnight ago Messrs. Christie, of London, sold the 
pictures belonging to the late Earl of Egremont. Among 
the treasures dispersed was a beautiful example of Gains- 
borough’s, listed in the catalogue: ‘Portrait of Charles 
Frederick Abel, seated at a table, composing music, his 
viol di gamba and bow resting on his left knee, and Gains- 
borough’s favorite white Pomeranian dog at his feet under 
the table.’’ The picture fell to Mr, Charles Wertheimer for 
1,400 guineas. According to Fulcher’s ‘Life of Gains- 
borough ”’ this picture was among those contributed to 
the Royal Academy in the year 1777. The opinion of Hor- 
ace Walpole is extant to the effect that the portrait was 
‘very like and well.”” Abel is described in Fulcher’s biog- 
raphy as being ‘‘in a sitting posture, his head, slightly 
turned upward, has a character only discernible in Gains- 
borough's portraits of musicians. The viol di gamba is 
well drawn; musical instruments were, indeed, a study 
with him. ‘I have seen him,’ says his friend Jackson, ‘for 
many minutes surveying, in silence, their perfections.’’’ 
Another portrait of this renowned player, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. W. H. Cummings, was also painted by Gains- 
borough. It is a three-quarter length of the musician play- 
ing on the viol di gamba, and is distinguished by its careful 
execution, beauty of coloring and deep expression.—Lon- 
don ** Musical News.”’ 

A Popular Concert at the Vienna Exhibition. 
—The first popular concert of the Exposition Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Prof. Hermann Gradener, 
took place on the 12th inst, The program was well selected 
and deserved the applause that was given. It was as fol- 
lows : 


Trumpet OVErture........ccccccccccsccccscceccsesceeses .... Mendelssohn 


Andante with variations from op. 76, No. 3............ sicdneneey Haydn 
String orchestra. 

Symphony ta. A Mall. 06... cscsvcsee ov covcess eovvecscssecoeseos Mozart 
Symphony in G minor, op. 32......---...-00.0eee eens eae. N. W. Gade 
Ballet music to * Rosamunde"’..........-.6c0ec00 ccc ceeee weenee Schubert 
oe) hg TE ee Glinka 
IANS, ci ckeccvecccectocsdecenecttasecesoeseseess Lanner 

brahms 


Hungarian dances.......cccccccsescccccccceececsesceceeesess ceece 

Brahms in Paris,—The first performance in Paris 
of Brahms’ ‘‘ Schicksalslied '’ was given on the 27th ult. by 
the Euterpe Choral Society, under the direction of Duetil 
d’Ozanne. The words of the cantata have been ably 
translated into French by Amédée Boutarel. 


The Duke’s ‘‘ Cassilda,’’— A romantic opera, ‘ Cas- 
silda,’’ composed some forty years since by Duke Ernest 
of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, was performed on the 3d ult. 
both at Leipsic and at Darmstadt in honor of the golden 
wedding celebrated by the duke and his consort on that 
day. 

A New Grieg Society.—A Grieg society has been 
formed at Leipsic by the Scandinavian students of the 
Conservatorium, who commemorated the fact by a con- 
cert, given on the 17th ult., at the Leipsic Crystal Palace, 
the program of which included the string quartet in G 
minor, a piano piece, and a number of songs by the Nor- 
wegian Composer. 

Anniversary Celebrutions,—The famous Maenner- 
gesang Verein of Cologne celebrated on the 27th ult. the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation with the performance 
in the cathedral of a requiem, in memory of its de- 
deceased members, and a grand ~oncertin the Gdrzenich 
Hall. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary has just been celebrated at 
Bucharest of the foundation of the Philharmonic concerts, 
an institution which has done excellent work in cultivat- 
ing the taste for high-class music among the Roumanian 
people. The founder of these concerts is Mr. Eduard 





Wachmann, the present director of the Bucharest Con- 
servatoire, 

An international choral competition is to take place on 
the 17th and 18th of next month at Brussels, in celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Orphéon Male Choral Society in that capital. 

The rsoth anniversary of the birth of Grétry was cele- 
brated last month at the Royal Theatre of Liége by the 
performance of excerpts from the numerous operas by that 
master, followed by an admirable discourse delivered by 
Arthur Pougin, the eminent Paris musical savant, and the 
performance of a ‘‘ Hymne & Grétry,”’ specially written for 
the occasion by Sylvain Dupuis. The proceedings ter. 
minated with the fiftieth representation at Liége of Grétry’s 
chef d’euvre, ‘* Richard Coeur de Lion,”’ which was most en- 
thusiastically received by an audience which crowded 
every part of the house, 

Columbus centenary celebrations are in course of prepa- 
ration also at Mexico, where the proceedings will include 
the performance, at the National Theatre, of a new opera, 
‘**Cristoforo Colombo 4 San Domingo,’’ by Giulio Morales, 
the son of Melesio Morales, a professor at the Conservatorio 
of Mexico, whose opera ‘‘Cleopatra’’ met with distin- 
guished and lasting success at that capital last year, 

Agnes Burg’s Concert,—Here is a program of a 
concert given May 29 by the pupils of Agnes Burg, the 


well-known vocal teacher of Berlin: 


Quartet, ‘Ave Verum”’,......... ebcpebesed és ... Mozart 
Misses Corti, Deutsch, Messrs. Hesse, Hoffmann. 
Lieder, * So halt’ ich endlich"’.... . penouetee? 
# a seevees Graf Hochberg 
SU RNOE Taxon ceetaccetsaearate j 
Miss Corti. 
Duet, ** Freischiitz’’...... vadetee : oF .. Weber 
Margarethe and Alice Stargardt. 
Lieder, ** Avec tes yeux’’. eee seuhese Lassen 
* Die blauen Frihlingsaugen”’. Riess 
Miss Hopkinson 
Lieder, ** Durch die Mondnacht"’, ‘ ' 


Jagdlledis..+++. Graf Hochberg 
Mrs. Brandt. 
Duet, ** Heller wird es schon"’. ... ) 
“La note tace”’. ; f . Graf Hochberg 
Miss Corti, Mrs. Brandt. 
Quartet, ‘*‘ Wanderers Nachtlied"’..... sve 
Der Schafer — . j 
Misses Corts, Deutsch, Messrs. Hesse, Hoffmann, 
Lieder, ‘* Komm’ wir wandeln"’, Cornelius 
“*Vergebliches Stindchen" ‘ . ‘ .. Brabms 
Miss Polster, 
* Wenn die wilden Rosen bitihn"’. 
** Sommerspiel’’. . 


Graf Hochberg 


. Bungert 
conere H, Sommer 
Mr. Hesse. 
Lieder, ‘* Reiselied'’... ested } 
** Bitte’’. sees ‘ bs ‘ 
Miss Deutsch. 
Der Troubadour"’ 


Graf Hochberg 


Andante, “ Verdi 


Miss Corti 
Lieder fiir drei Stimmigen ; 
MAGIG. .ccscee ose ) 
* Die Sperlinge "’.... . 
Frauenchor......... say 
Berlioz Performed by a Bavarian Band.— 
The recent successful concert performance by the musi- 
cians of the Fifth Bavarian Infantry Regiment stationed at 
Bamberg of Berlioz’s symphony ‘Harold in Italy,’”’ un- 
der the direction of Emil Berow, deserves notice as a re- 
markable and praiseworthy effort on the part of a military 
band. 


Graft Hochberg 


Wagner in France and Spain,—* Lohengrin ”’ 
was recently performed for the first time in Sevilla under 
Bimboni’s direction and with great success, while ‘ ‘Tann- 
hauser’’ was brought out in Lyons with a perfect furore in 
spite of the fact that the tenor fainted in the second act. 

Suppe’s Latest.,—Franz von Suppé, the Viennese op- 
eretta composer, has just finished a new opera, ‘ Tele- 
machus.’’ 

By Cable from London,—London, June 11,—Isi- 
dore De Lara’s new opera, ‘‘The Light of Asia,’’ was pro- 
duced for the first time at Covent Garden to-night, in a 
brilliant house filled with the composer’s friends, who in- 
cluded nearly all the literary, musical and otherwise artistic 
celebrities now in London. 

The new opera was received with tremendous enthusiasm. 
Everything was applauded and everything seemed to amply 
deserve applause. 

The mise en scéne, which required great display, was per- 
fect. 

Precisely what rank the opera will take musically when 
the critics and the public have had time to digest it it is 
hard to say, but as a first night performance it was a 
brilliant success. 

The music leans more to the Wagnerian than to the Ital- 
ian school, though De Lara claims he has carefully avoided 
any particular school, and has not demonstrated himself 
the disciple of any particular master. 

The orchestration and choral music was beautiful. If 
any fault is found it will be with the measured heaviness 
in certain solos. 

Emma Eames, who created the part of ‘‘ Jasodhara,’’ has 
some deliciously sensuous music, which secured her imme- 
diate success. 

Lassalle’s part as ‘‘ Buddha ’’ is heavier and more stately, 
but he also made an undoubted success. 

London, June 11.—The official program of the perform- 
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ances of Wagner's works in the opera hous at Bayreuth 
states that this year’s performances will take place between 
‘* Parsifal ’’ will be performed eight 
" the ‘* Meistersinger’’ and 
Levi, of 


July 21 and August 21. 
times, and ** Tristan and Isolde, 
‘‘Tannbfuser”’ four times each. Director 
Munich ; Director Mottl, of Karlsruhe; Hans Richter, of 
Vienna, and Richard Strauss, of Weimar, will act as con- 
ductors. 

The distribution of the principal parts is as follows: 1n 
the title réle will be taken by Van Dyck and 
‘*Kundry,”’ by Mailhac, of Karls- 
‘*Gurnemanz,"’ by Grengg, 


‘* Amfortas,”’ by 


‘* Parsifal "’ 
Grining, of Hanover; 
rube, and Malten, of Dresden; 
of Vienna, and Frauscher, of Bremen; 
Kaschmann, of Milan, and Scheidemantel, of 
‘*Klingsor,’’ by Liepe, of Berlin, and Planck, of Karlsruhe, 
while the solo flower girls will be represented by Misses 
Hedinger, of Breslau ; Mitschiner, 
Welschke, of Breslau, and 


Dresden ; 


Hartwig, of Dortmund ; 
of Stettin; Mulder, of Utrecht ; 
Wiborg, of Schwerin. 

In Tristan and Isolde’’ the part of ‘* Tristan 
"' by Sucher, of Berlin ; 


” will be 


taken by Vogl, of Munich; * Isolde, 
‘Marke,"’ by Doring, of Mannheim, and Gura, of Munich; 


‘Kurwenal,’’ by Planc, of Karlsruhe, and *‘ Brangane, by 


Staudigl, of Berlin 


In ** Tannhduser " the part of the ‘* Landgrave”’ is allot- 
ted to Doring, of Mannheim; ‘* Tannh&user,’’ to Grining, 
of Hanover ;"' ** Wolfram,’’ to Scheidemantel, of Dresden; 
‘* Walther,” Bayreuth; ‘* Biterolf,’’ to 


Liepe, of Berlin; ‘‘Heinrich,”’ to Zeller, of Weimar, and 


to Gerhauser, of 


** Venus,’’ to Malihac, of Karlsruhe. 
In * The 
‘*Sachs’ 


cher, of Bremen: 


Mastersingers of Nuremberg,’”’ the part of 


’ is given to Gura, of Munich ; ‘* Pogner,”’ to Fraus 
to Miller, of Leipsic ; 
‘Kothner,”’ to Bachmann, of Halle; ‘* Walther von Stol- 
zing,’’ to Anthes, of Dresden ; **David,’’ to Hofmiller, of 


to Staudig!, of Berlin. 


‘* Beckmesser,”’ 


Dresden, and ‘‘ Magdalena,”’ 
The management will be in the hands of Fuchs, of Mu- 
nich, as in former years; the choruses and the musical man- 
intrusted to Director Julius 
hoir will be practically the 
The dancers in ‘*Tann.- 


agement on the stage are 
Kniese. The orchestra and 
same as in previous seasons. 
hauser "’ will be under the superintendence of Virginia Zuc- 
chi, of Milan, and are mostly the same as last year, consist- 
ing of members of the corps de ballet of the Court Theatre 
of Berlin. The general rehearsals will commence on June 19. 

As before announced in this series of cable letters, all the 
tickets for the festival have been sold. As every seat repre- 
sents £1 and as 28,000 tickets have been sold for the twenty 
performances, being the full capacity of the house, £28,000 
is the limit of the total gross receipts which the festival can 
yield. This at once exposes of the absurdity of the state- 
ments made last year about the fabulous profits of the 
undertaking. As a matter of fact, 
deficit of about £1,000 last year. This season the Bayreuth 


committee will probably be enabled for the first time to put 


there was actually a 


aside a substantial sum as a reserve fund for future fes- 


tivals. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, — Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, 
of Leipsic and New York, have become the American 
agents for the publications of Ricordi, of Milan, and of 
Constantin Wild, of Leipsic and Baden-Baden. 


Sang before the Queen —Says the London * Figaro :”’ 
‘*Mr. Tosti, the well-known song composer, has been three 
days last week at Balmoral Castle as guest of the Queen. 
Each evening after dinner he sang before Her Majesty. 


Parisian Operatic Statistics —At the Opéra (the 
Académie Nationale) there were only three ‘‘new " works 
produced— ‘** Lohengrin ’’ (about which so much opposition 
had been made and which has proved a mine for the direc- 


tors), **Le Mage 


and ‘* Thamara,”’ 


of Massenet, which proved a quasi-success, 
an opera which had been accepted in 1865, 
and whose composer, Bourgault-Ducoudray, had grown 
From September 16 
to January 1 ‘*Lohengrin’’ had been performed thirty-six 
‘The Sigurd,’ of Reyer, twenty seven times, ‘‘ Le 
Mage’’ thirty two times and ‘Faust ’’ twenty-four times. 


gray in waiting for its performance, 
times, 


The remainder of the season was devoted to the old reper- 
tory. 

At the Opéra Comique * Le Réve,” by Zola and Bruneau, 
a musical curiosity, had twenty performances. The only 
other new work brought out was *' Les Folies Amoureuses,”’ 
by Pessard. There was a revival of ‘* Manon,” and the 


performance of thirty-one operas, the usual repertory. 
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BOSTON NEWS. 


Boston Orrice or Tue Musicat Courier, ' 
157 Tremont Srreer, June 4, 1892. | 


NEW opera by an American composer and 
author should and usually does command and re- 
ceive special attention from the American people. 

The efforts, however, of native composers have been 
neither over numerous nor phenomenally successful ; in 
fact, the failures have so far outnumbered the successes 
that we, as a nation, have been unable toclaim the creation 
of a work of extraordinary merit. 

The reasons are many, chief among which are the utter 
worthlessness of both music and text. 

At the Tremont Theatre last Tuesday evening a new 
comic opera by Mr. C. M.S. McLellan and Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, entitled ‘* Puritania,’’ was produced for the first 
time upon any stage by the Pauline Hall Opera Company, 
and if the verdict of that most critical of all—the Boston 
audience—may be accepted, we have at iast an original 
opera, deserving more than evanescent fame. 

The composer, Mr. Kelley, is, we believe, a native of San 
francisco, while Mr. McLellan made his terrestrial début in 
that suburban retreat of shade trees and plank sidewalks, 
Bath, Me. 

Both are young men, perhaps thirty years of age, and are 
at present residents of New York. 

The scene of the first act is laid in Salem, Mass,, and the 
sixteenth century the period. In the second act the scene 
changes to the court of Charles II. of England. 

The ‘Gazette,”’ in giving the plot, says: 

The story chosen by Mr. McLellan for his book deals mainly witha 
young maiden of Salem, who is maliciously accused of witchcraft. She is 
arrested and is about to be led away to prison when she is rescued by the 
young Earl of Barrenlands, who falls in love with her at first sight and is 
as speedily beloved in return, Then appears the Witch Finder General, 
who has come over from England to rid the colony of witches. He causes 
the young woman to be arrested again, and she is again rescued by the 
imperative and impulsive earl, andis taken by him to England in order 
that Charles I]. may judge her case for himself and pass upon her guilt or 
innocence. This forms the substance of the first act. In the second act 
the earl and the maiden appear at the court of the English king, and 
followed by all of the principal ch.racters of the first act, who go to Eng- 
land in order to give evidence in this important business, The king 
pardons her, but the young girl's troubles are not yet over, There is a 
professional conspirator, who resolves on setting fire to a barrel of 
gunpowder that he has deposited under the palace for the purpose of 
blowing up the king. While waiting for the auspicious moment to ac- 
complish his purpose he seats himself on the keg of gunpowder, lights his 
pipe and falls asleep. In the meanwhile the young girl overhead, for 
some unexplained purpose, confesses that she is a witch and indulges in 
an incantation in which she summons Asmodeus, At that moment, and in 
the very nick of time, an explosion is heard from under the palace, and 
the professional conspirator is shot up through the floor. A spark from 
his pipe has fallen on the gunpowder, and the catastrophe named is the 
result. It is, however, attributed to the incantation of the Maid of 
Salem, who is again arrested, this time by the order of the king. It then 
turns out that the conspirator is her long lost father ; her innocence is 
proved, and all ends happily. 

Mr. Kelley’s music is by far the best that has yet been 
given us by an American composer. 

The melodies are original and tuneful, the choruses 
bright and richly harmonized. The orchestration is full, 
and, excepting a slight tendency to overuse of the wood- 
wind, is highly colored and continually varied. In fine, 
there is not one number in the opera which even suggests 
the commonplace, and nowhere through the opera can Mr. 
Kelley be charged with poor musicianship. 

Among the numbers which created the most favorable 
impressions may be named the chorus ‘*She says she’s 
possessed,’’ in fugue form; the song, ‘‘A Maiden’s Art,” 
‘Elizabeth’; the ‘Test Song,’’ ‘‘Smith’’; the ‘Chorus 
of Cavaliers ;’’ ** Vivian’s’’ song ** What Would You Do? ”’ 
‘*My Mother Said Don’t,’’ *' Elizabeth,’’ and more than any 
the finale (farewell) to the first act, which is one of the 
most effective finales we have ever heard, 

The opera is mounted in a most elaborate fashion. The 
scenery, particularly the ‘throne room” in the second 
act, excelling anything of the kind ever seen in Boston. 
The same may be said of the costumes, which were taste- 
fully designed and expensively gotten up. 

As space forbids comment in detail upon the individual 
performance of those taking part, generally speaking, all 
did praiseworthy work, while Miss Hall and Mr. Solomon 
excelled all previous efforts here. 

Following is the complete cast : 





Vivian George Trevelyan, Earl of Barrenlands......... Miss Pauline Hall 
Elizabeth, the Maid of Salem............. cece. cceeee Miss Louise Beaudet 
Adal, & WORN BAM v5 cn kes vse se bud naeveedccs . Miss Edith Sinclair 
Chastes 11, King of Bagiand .oisss.s cicceseseciessvesieces Mr. John Brand 
Jonathan Blaze, Chief Justice of the Salem Court..... .Mr, Arthur Ryley 
Killsin Burgess, a conspirator from habit.............. Mr. Edward Favor 
The Cees COREE ia! see cede desseccnses sssene Mr. Arthur E. Miller 
Skimmilk Softly, Chief of the Practical Explosionists ..«»>Mr, W. Marriott 


Paul, a young villager of Salem............6 cesses ees Miss Irene Verona 
The Hon, Percy Bunkum, a courtier,.... ..........+0+55 Mr, Phil. Robson 
Smith, the Witch Finder General................ 6.0006: Mr. Fred. Solomon 


The performance was conducted by the composer, and it 
is with every good intention that we advise Mr. Kelley to 
secure for that important office the services of an expe- 
rienced man. It seems difficult for Mr. Kelley to adopt 
himself to the situation and its requirements. There were 
therefore several instances of imperfect unanimity of con- 
ductor, orchestra and singer. Allowances must, of course, 
be made for a first performance, and undoubtedly smoother 
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work will be done in a week's time. 
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Thallon’s Farewell Concert.—The thirty-eighth and fare- 
well recital of the season given by Mr. Robert Thallon’s pu- 
pils, assisted by well-known artists, took place at his resi- 
dence, 900 St. Marks avenue, Brooklyn, last Saturday 
morning. Here was the program : 








CVRPERTG, TRAM dav dcn Sv evencksiiccostcoet senescocaba Schubert 
(Two pianos, eight hands and organ.) 
Mamie Preston, Florie Hill, Laura Steins, Ida Thallon. 
Po Fee TG es cicas csc sin Gn sees uiweeek abatiindi abs vauaridaiae 
* Du Bist Wie Eine Blume " 
* Agnus Dei” (by request) 





Mr, Powers. 





Rome for CG OINOG ask cuprcens ik 6b cake ctr sede aie .Chopin 
Misses Maze and Thornton. 

OT © ar ee I NIE Tis oan 06 0 c0t0 nes cares Gnicbin Hindel 
DOUG. 5 nbedandastues sauces. o Vesetbeeuh vabedceescohtadeaes Schubert 
Mr. Lloyd. 
ane Sita: t from concerto in E minor.. .............. .. Chopin 
Miss Lottie Pitcher. 

NR cau’ ceccccssUscvctecceacenat ; .. Beethoven 
ee RE ei chac oie ce ian ean ts keene Hhiciiae Brahms 
Miss Scharmena. 

NE 05:5 sttiadtniin | y Putdabhad ou€ oddine Peed aen his, 7% 32 bho kee Venth 
Prize Song (by request)............... 5 eek ebapirapacn<eadad Wagner 
Mr. Venth. 

Second Rhapsody (two pianos, eight hands and organ).............. Liszt 
Misses Annie and Jessie Hodgson, Lottie Pitcher and Florence N. 
Thallon. 


The Heyman Violin Recital.—A very large and fash- 
ionable audience assembled in Odd Fellows’ Hall, San Fran- 
cisco, recently, to witness a violin recital given by the 
pupils of Mr, Henry Heyman, assisted by Mr. Sauvlet, 
pianist; Mr. G. M. Minetti and Mr, C. Baumgartel, violin- 
ists ; Mr. F. Knell, violist; Mr. R. Patek, ’cellist, and Mr. 
G. Keil, contrabass. The affair was a musical and social 
success and was very creditable to Mr. Heyman and his 
pupils. The following excellent program was presented : 


Andante Religioso (four part violin) ...............6 cece cece eeee Kohler 
Mr. Mo. Adler, Mr. Sidney Bernstein, Mr, Ernest Cabrera, Mr. Jabish 
Clement, Miss Dotue Collier, Miss Emmelyn Guild, Miss Gertrude 
Gruenberg, Mr, Charles Haake, Jr., Mr. Sol. Hyman, Miss Florence 
Lewis, Mr. Mortimer Leventritt, Mr. Harry Levinson, Miss Helen 
Macgregor, Miss Clara McConnell, Mr. Lee Rosener. Mr. Harry 
Samue’s, Mr. Leo Sussman, Mr. Benjamin Tuttle, Mr. Oscar Tobriner, 
Miss Mary Whitney, Mr, Jack Walter. Mr. A. Weisbleeth. 
Carmine, OR. Bios, ccecss cncprasncscss ime enee 
Miss Florence Lewis. 
Concerto in E minor, op. 10, first movement (with piano and string 
PARTNER BOROTIOTNED 6050s ob vu ose b cb sibetacevonesscee David 
Mr. Charles Haake, Jr. 
Duet, “* Slumber Song,” op. 11 (with string and orchestra accom- 
Ss his x5 5 ca vghas cab bdae anek eters ce nb bebe bheees 1.4005" Ersfeld 
Miss Mary S. Whitney and Miss Emmelyn T. Guild. 
Concerto in G major, No. 11, op. 70, adagioand first movement (with 


. Lauterbach 


piano and string accompaniment) .......... 0 ceeeceeeeeee ceeeee Spohr 
Mr. Benjamin Tuttle. 

* Elegie,” op. 35, Minuetto.............++ Ube gdORY. Wedeetnsda Papini 
Miss Helen Macgregor. 


Second concerto, op. 22, romance and first movement (with piano 
and string orchestra accompaniment..................... ..Wieniawski 
Mr. Harry Samuels. 
a Fe ee Tere rere Dancla 
Mr. Mo, Adler, Mr, Mortimer Leventritt, Mr. Ernest Cabrera, Mr. 
Oscar Tobriner. 
Tamera, Gs UW: aoc v0008 scnsic ovnnegere cde epere 
Miss Clara McConnell. 
ORR AD, WINING si cinn vixe cn nnducene: -ssaernrsscenseesgsceensceaeses Hindel 
Mr. Jabish Clement. 
Ninth concerto, op. 104, first movement (with piano and string or- 
chestra accompaniment)....... 6-0 66.45 ceceeeseeeeeeee eens De Beriot 
Miss Gertrude Gruenberg. 
Hungarian Airs, Op, 22........:.seeeeceeeees 
Mr. Harry Samuels. 
Song without words, op. 53, No. 1........6.0 cece eee ees Mendelssohn-David 
The violin part played in unison by Mr. Mo, Adler, Mr, Sidney Bernstein, 
Mr. Ernest Cabrera, Mr. Jabish Clement, Miss Dottie Collier, Miss 
Emmelyn_ Guild, Miss Gertrude Gruenberg, Mr. Charles Haake, Mr, 
Sol. Hyman, Miss Florence Lewis, Mr. Mortimer Leventritt, Miss 
Clara McConnell, Mr, Lee Rosener, Mr. Harry Samuels, Mr. Benja- 
min Tuttle, Mr. Oscar Tobriner, Miss Mary Whitney and Mr. A. Weis- 
bleeth. 
—‘' Argonaut.’’ 


‘** Robin Hood’s’’ Gala Night.—To-morrow night will 
be the second anniversary of the production of ‘ Robin 
Hood ”’ by the Bostonians, and the occasion is to be made 
a festival at the Garden Theatre. Reginald De Koven, the 
young composer of the opera, will personally conduct the 
orchestra, and Mr. Barnabee’s eagle eye will be more 
potent than ever. The opera has proved the most success- 
ful artistically and financially of any work of the kind ever 
produced by American brains, and there is no doubt of the 
nature of the reception which will greet Mr. De Koven 
when he appears in the conductor’s chair. 


The Neuendorff Concerts.—Felicita Koschoska has been 
engaged to appear on the vocal nights which occur every 
Wednesday at the Lenox Lyceum during Mr. Neuendorff’s 
season there. A miscellaneous program will be given on 
Mondays, the works of American composers will be heard 
on Tuesdays, classic compositions will be played on Thurs. 
days, instrumental solos will be given on Fridays, selec- 
tions will be heard on Saturdays and request programs will 
be given on Sundays. 

Toronto College of Music.—On June 2 and 3 the Detroit 
Philharmonic Club—William Yunck and L. F. Schultz, 
violins; Walter Voigtlander, viola, and Alfred Hoffman, 
’cello—gave three chamber concerts at Toronto under the 
auspices of the Toronto College of Music, F. H. Torrington 
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musical director, Local press reports spoke very favorably 
of the playing of the club and of the pianists—pupils of the 
cellege—who assisted in several concertos. The vocal 
numbers contributed were also by pupils and were no less 
highly praised, It would seem that the pupil pianists who 
took part in the concerted numbers had only one rehearsal 
with the strings, a fact which speaks volumes for their pro- 
ficiency. Mr. Torrington’s college is evidently doing good 
and thorough work. 

Adele Lewing as a Composer.—Miss Adele Lewing, 
the pianist, has been winning golden opinions from the 
Boston press fer her compositions for piano and voice, a 
concert devoted to which she recently gave in Boston. She 
has decided talent. 

Wilmington Music,—The Ferd. Fullmer male chorus 
gave a very excellent concert at Wilmington, Del., last Wed- 
nesday evening. Local talented assisted, Frank Stuebgen 
conducting. Leland Howe, the Philadelphia pianist, had 
quite a success on the Janko keyboard. 


Wolfsohn.—Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, who has made all the 
engagements for the Cincinnati Festival this year, received 
the following flattering encouragement: ‘*We are very 
much obliged to you for your very careful attention to the 
business of the festival.—LAWRENCE MAXWELL, Jk., Secre- 
tary Cincinnati Musical Festival Asseciation.’’ 

Indianapolis News.—The pupils of the Indianapolis 
School of Music gave their nineteenth fortnightly recital 
at Plymouth Church on Tuesday evening, 7th. 

The Leckner Chorus is rehearsing diligently every week. 
Under the direction of their leader, Max Leckner, the 
chorus should establish for itself a good name among the 
music loving people of Indiana. 


Virgil Clavier Pupils’ Musicale. — A musicale was 
given on Tuesday evening of last week at Association Hall, 
Brooklyn, by the pupils of the Virgil Piano School, No. 26 
West Fifteenth street, New York. The promoters of the 
Virgil system contend that a superior executive skill with 
economy of time can be obtained by the use of the Virgil 
clavier, or silent piano, for purposes of practice. The pu- 
pils who have adopted it play not only well but uncom- 
monly well, and the examples given by them of going to 
the piano for the first time in public to perform a composi- 
tion which they have never played or heard played on the 
piano before were certainly remarkable. 

The fact that it induces an artistic reverence for the 
piano proper, as an instrument from which music is to be 
drawn with the spirit and feeling which can only enter into 
a performance when technical difficulty has been mastered, 
cannot be overrated. This technical difficulty is struggled 
with and vanquished on the clavier before the piano is 
touched upon, so that a pupil goes to the instrument of 
sound with need for no other effort than to express in per- 
fection the sentiment and purpose ef whatever composition 
they have technically studied. The piano is for the de- 
velopment of the essence of music by artistic law, and not 
for the thumping, pounding and false harmonization pro- 
duced by students at practice, the recollection of which 
causes many natural music lovers to dread the very name 
of the domestic instrument and its devotees. 

Among the pupils whose creditable work deserves spe- 
cial mention the following come in order: Misses Julie 
Geyer, Helen Palmer, Estelle Norton, Mary L. Burke and 
Hyacinth Williams. The latter is very advanced and 
promising for her years. Mrs. Helen O’Donnell contrib- 
uted some vocal solos which added to the enjoyment of 
the evening.—New York ‘+ World.” 


Testimonial to Farini.—A testimonial concert will be 
tendered to Mr. A. Farini by his many friends and with the 
assistance of eminent artists at Hardman Hall on Thursday 
evening the 23d inst. 

A New Move.—It is a pleasing innovation to note the 
engagement of Mr. W. Waugh Lauder by the Hartsville, 
Ind., College for a commencement cyclus of lecture re- 
citals. This is infinitely to be preferred to the maul dance 
music played by small hired bands at many cemmence- 
ments, and this important move on the part of the Harts- 
ville College should be copied by hundreds of other insti- 
tutions. Raise the artistic standard, ye everlasting 
‘* boards of trustees ’’ and ye ‘‘faculty,’’ and give your 
students and visitors an artistic treat on such an occasion 
as ‘“‘closing.’’ The credit for this happy idea is due to 
President I. L. Freese, the admirable head of that college. 
We hope next Christmas and midsummer to notice sceres 
of lecture recitals and song recitals at our colleges. 

His Song May Free Him.—Every now and then Sing 
Sing Prison furnishes a romance, and a case in point is the 
story told about Alfred Sheridan, who is serving a term 
for forgery. 

He was engaged to be married in the week he was 
arrested for his crime, and so devoted was his fiancée that 
she expressed a willingness to marry him even behind the 
prison bars, but this he would not allow. 

She often goes to visit him, and as they are both fond 
of music they sing together, to the delight of the prisoners. 

She has written several pretty songs and sent them to 
Sheridan. He has also composed several songs in his prisen 





cell. One of his compositions, entitled ‘‘Sweet Little Mary 
Ann,”’ was written by jotting down the notes on a piece of 
cardboard as he whistled the air. He has sold it to a New 
York music publisher for $25 and 1,000 copies. 

With the cash and what he expects to realize from his 
thousand copies, he has engaged a lawyer to present his 
case to the Governor for a pardon, and as a preliminary his 
sweetheart is soliciting signers to a petition to be presented 
to the Governor at the same time.—‘‘ Times.”’ 

Decadence of Accomplishments.—There was a time 
not so very long ago when the nice young woman had ac. 
She painted and she played the piano and 
She had various devices for 


complishments. 
perhaps she recited a little. 
amusing her friends in the evening. And it must be con- 
fessed that out here in the West we still have young women 
who do all these things well. But in New York, so we are 
informed by good authority, it is not the thing to indulge 
in such pleasant amusements. It is supposed to savor too 
much of the shop. Piano playing is left for the music 
teachers and singing for the professionals and painting for 
artists. There isan idea abroad that it is not good form 
to understand art any more than it is good form to under- 
stand dish washing. This is unfortunate. Weare glad to 
say that in Nebraska there is hardly a farm house without 
its organ, if the farmer is prosperous. And in the cities 
even the modest houses have some sort of a musical instru- 
ment, while in the finer houses the piano stands open and 
is used. We still like musical festivals, Each town has 
its musical society. All this may be provincial, but, all 
the same, we would rather have our music and our provin- 
cialism than New York’s fashion and decorum.—Omaha 
** World-Herald.” 

Wishes to Substitute.—Solo Basso wishes to substitute 
Good reader, Compensation no object. 

PETERSEN, 1728 Madison avenue. 


during summer. 


Agramonte.—Mr. Emilio Agramunte, having received 
many applications for lessons in vocal culture from persons 
in different States, has decided to remain in New York dur- 


ing this summer. For terms apply to EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


110 Lexington avenue. 


Chicago College of Music. 


First AUTHENTIC PuBLISHED List or THE PRIZE WINNERS. 


HE following diamond, gold and silver med- 
als for excellence in scholarship will be awarded at 

the commencement exercises, Wednesday evening, June 15, 

at 8 o’clock: 

Gen, Chas, Fitz Simons Prize—Diamond medal for best pianist in the 
post graduating class, Miss Frances M. Striegel, Harper, Ia. 

Chas. T. Yerkes Prize ~-Diamond medal for best pianist in the graduating 
class, Miss Lillian M. Reid, Chicago. 

Marshall Field Prize 
the graduating class, Miss Anna D. Thompson, Pueblo, Col. 

Diamond medal student in harmony, graduating class, not 
awarded—the high standard necessary not attained. 

Philip D, Armour Prize 
at final examination ‘in the graduating class, Miss May Pershing, 
Chicago. 

Dr. F, Ziegfeld Prize— Diamond medal for best pianist in the teachers’ 
certificate class, Miss Anna T. Barcafer, Clinton, Mo. 

V. C. Price Prize—Diamond medal for the best average of scholarship 
in the teachers’ ceftificate class, Miss Lillian M, Saunders, Chicago, 

C. F. Gunther Prize 
teachers’ certificate class, Miss Dora Louise Mertz, Carbondale, Ill 

R, T. Crane Prize—Diamond medal for best student in harmony in the 
teachers’ certificate class, Miss Katherine Schuster, Chicago. 

Benjamin W. Kendall Prize 
ship at final examinations in the teachers’ certificaté class, Miss Carrie 
May Wilkie, Chicago. 

George M, Pullman Prize—Diamond medal for best pianist outside of 
classes, preparatory department, Miss Stella Ida Hazzard, Chicago. 

College Prize—Gold medal for second best pianist outside of classes, pre- 


Diamond medal for best average of scholarship in 
for best 


Diamond medal for best average of scholarship 


Diamond medal for excellence in scholarship in 


Diamond medal for best average of scholar- 


paratory department, Miss Frances A. Phelps, Chicago. 
tition for the gold medal prize for the second best pianist outside of 
classes, preparatory department, was so close that the judges were 
unable to decide between Lulu Robyn and Frances A. Phelps. The 
college decided to donate another medal, so that both pupils would be 
rewarded for their excellent work, 

College Prize—Gold medal! for second best pianist outside of classes, pre 
paratory department, Miss Lulu Robyn, Chicago. 

College Prizes—Four silver medals for the four next best pianists outside 
of classes, preparatory department, Miss Grace Sheldon, Chicago; 
Miss Nettie Thurber, Chicago; Miss Minnie Best, Chicago, and Miss 
Clara Turk, Chicago. 

College prize-—One silver medal for best average of reports and examina- 
tions during the year, preparatory department, Miss Anna Stock, 
Chicago. 

J. R. De La Mar Prize—Diamond medal! for best violinist in the violin de- 
partment, Mr, Adolph Loeb, Chicago. 

College Gold Prize Medal—Second best violinist in the violin depart- 
ment, Mr. Harry Rogers, Chicago. 

College Prize—Silver medal for the third best violinist in the violin de 
partment, Mr. William Konrad, Chicago. 

Ferdinand W. Peck Prize—Diamond medal for best singer in the vocal 
department, Miss Marina Posta, Chicago. 

College Prize—Gold medal for the second best singer in the vocal depart 
ment, Miss Kathryn Meeker, Chicago. 

College Prize—Silver medal for the third best singer in the vocal depart- 
ment, Miss Spohia Levy, Chicago. 

Alex, H. Revell Prize—Diamond medal for the best student in the school 
of oratory, Miss Lolo Swallow, Pana, Ill. 


The compe- 


The judges in the piano examinations were Mrs. Fanny 
Bloomfield Zeisler, W. Waugh Lauder, Adolf Carpé, W. 
Mittelschulte. 

With its usual enterprise Tuz Musical Courier presents 
to the friends, parents and fellow pupils of the prize win- 


ners, all of whom read the Courter, the first, and up to 
this time only reliable, records through the courtesy of 
its Chicago critic, Mr. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Communication. 
Editors Musical Courier ;: 
HE article in your paper by Fannie Edgar 
Thomas isthe most complete description of a boy 
The 
writer says: ‘*‘Who but one of Apollo’s saints or of the 


choirmaster’s difficulties which I have ever seen. 
redeemed of the Lord could or would be a boys’ choir 
master ?’’ 

There is no doubt a fascination in being constantly with 
good natured, hopeful and cheerful little fellows who love 
music and their teacher, and very likely it is this associa 
tion that compensates for many troubles and allows a man 
to forego all other pleasures in order to make his pet or 
ganization a success. The trouble is not between the beys 
and the teacher, but with the surroundings of a modern 
church routine, Every Episcopal church publishes a year 
book and in this there is an attempt to show the great 
activity of the church members in the several church or 
ganizations. There is first a Sunday School; second, a 
Mission Sunday School; third, a Girl’s Friendly ; fourth, a 
King’s Daughters; fifth, a 
Dorcas, and so on up to fifteen or twenty institutions, all 
get 


Stepping Stones; sixth, a 


crowding round the choir room, organ or school, They 
next the choir room, or sometimes into a room inside the 
organ, and woe betide the choir master who thinks his part 
of church work is more important than the work of any one 
of these societies. 

Trouble comes from the minister. If the boys play near 
the church even on week days the choir master is reprimand 
ed, andif some little fellow indulges in some little innocent 
prank the heart of the holy man is grieved and the choir 
master, after a most successful day’s music, is rewarded with 
some complaint which is made to appear of infinite impor 
tance. 

Then the sexton—fine fellow—he will induce the congre 
gation not to have choral weddings and funerals so that his 
own fees may be large and very large. It is said that in 
some churches the clergy are jealous 
on leaving the church talk more of the 


if the congregation 
dear soloist than of 
at the Heavenly 


the dear preacher. I gave up my work 


Rest a couple of months ago. Musically there was no 
trouble, but too many organizations crowded round the 
choir room, and I did not care to attend to difficulties out 
side of the legitimate difficulties of preparing fine services. 
Perhaps some day I shall have a surpliced choir again. It 
be confessed that notwithstanding all annoyances 


HENRY 


must 
there is a fascination in the work 


A Call. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY O! 


CARTER 


BALTIMORE, 


continued 


HE work of this society was du 
ing the past season, but one public concert, however, 
being given. 

The prospects for the coming season are considerably 
brighter because the expenses will be materially reduced, 
and there is every probability that there will soon be a 
suitable place for giving oratorio. To meet the expenses 
of the past season a voluntary contribution has been made 
by the members of the chorus, amounting to $595, and yet it 
is found necessary to call for 20 per cent. of the guarantee 


| fund, You are respectfully requested to remit $5 in the in 


| closed envelope to the secretary or else to Otto Sutro & Co, 


} , , 
at your convenience. Very respectfully, 
Orro Surro, President. 


Tueo, F, WILcox, 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


128 and 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director, 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI, Principal of Vocal Department 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music 
during the entire summer 


Secretary 





will remain open 





BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


15 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
af. a 


SOLE 
AGENTS 





MESSRS. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
LEIPSIC, BRUSSELS, LONDON. 


MESSRS. G. RICORDI & CO., 
MILAN, LONDON, PARIS. 


CONSTANTIN WILD’S VERLAG, 
LEIPSIC, BADEN-BADEN. 
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The International Music and Theatre 
Exposition. 
VRITTEN FOR THE MUSICAI COURIER, ] 
By CHarLes Liécer. 
N Saturday, May 7, 1892, His Majesty the 
0 Emperor Francis Joseph I, opened the Internationa] 


i.xposition in the presence of a great crowd of people of all 





classes, After holding a lengthy speech he was shown 
around the different exhibits by Prof. Guido Adler, of the 
German University in Prague. His Majesty seemed highly 
The exposition is due to the 
Before giving 


pleased with everything. 
energy of the Princess Pauline Metternich, 
a history of the exhibits | will name the leading person. 
alities who are also connected with the exposition : 

Princess Pauline von Metternich-Winneburg, Hon, Presi- 
dentess. 

His Excellence Oliver Marquis von Bacquehem ; His Ex. 
cellence Dr. Paul Gautsch, Freiherr v. Frankenthurn ; His 
Excellence Count Erich Kielmannsegg ; Dr, Johann Nepo- 
muk Prix, Birgermeister of Vienna, hon. presidents. 

His Excellence Alexander Markgraf Pallaricini, president. 

His Excellence Count Filipp Boos-Waldek, Baron Othon 
de Bourgoing, Nicolaus Dumba, Dr. Heinrich Jaques, vice- 
presidents. 

Dr. Emil Auspitzer, secretary and director. 

Oscar Hoeflt, administrative director. 

The whole is divided or classified into the following, viz.: 
Ethnographical, music history, dramatic literature, &c., of 
Germany ; the Court Theatre. 

The first contains objects of music, dance and theatre. 
Into this department there are only characteristic Volks 
instruments. Among those of different countries are in. 
struments of the Croatians and all of the Eastern coun. 
tries. The whole of this department contains 2,000 ob 
jects from the different museums of Austria, Germany and 
Holland 

In the historical department, which is mostly repre- 
sented by Austria-Hungary and Germany, the most interest- 
ing is the * Interieur Hapsburg-Lothringen,”’ in which we see 
a quartet of instruments which belonged to and were played 
by Emperor Francis 1. There are manuscripts and other 
instruments, facsimiles of Francis I.’s handwriting, com- 
positions of his, &c., and the original Vo/és hymn which 
Haydn composed and also the harp which belonged to Marie 
&e. 2 contains busts of the 


Antoinette, Division No. 


Orient 

In Division 3 we have manuscripts from when musi 
cal notation was commenced, versus Armenian, Byzan- 
tine and Gregorian chants. Divisions 4 and § contain old 
instruments of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. In the 
fifth division we have music of the “Minne” and “ Meis- 


ter Division 6 we have Catholic and Protestant 


" singers. 
church music, 
In Division 7 
music printing, until the movable metal types were in- 
vented in Italy and Germany, and besides examples from 
France and the Netherlands. Opposite in Division 8 differ- 
ent forms of the old song (madrigal) and its advancement 
to the new form of solo song (monodio), the opera in the 
year 1600 and its advancement in the following centuries. 
In the ninth division we have the several part vocal music 
from Munich under Orlando Lasso (sixteenth century). The 
tenth division contains two costly collections of instruments 
(mostly from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), be- 
longing to H. R. H. the Archduke Franz Ferdinand d’Este, 
heir apparent. Inthe eleventh division we have the advance- 
ment in instrumental music, principally the lute, organ and 
clavier. Division 12 contains instruments of the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. In the thirteenth division the Baron 
Nathaniel de Rothschild has exhibited numerous costly in- 


we see how the first attempt was made at 


struments, manuscripts, &c. 

Division 14 contains instruments of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and on the right literature of modern 
folk songs, and to the left autographs and portraits of 
composers. In Division 15 we have the history of opera 
in Vienna, Munich, Dresden and Hamburg during the 
seventeenth and part of the eighteenth centuries. The 
interieur of 16 contains autographs, prints and portraits of 
composers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 
Division 17 we find a collection of the finest old Cremona in- 
struments of the renowned masters. This collection is ex- 
hibited by Carl Zach, the celebrated instrument maker. 
Among those are ‘‘Strads"’ and Guearnerius which were 
the former property of Edouard Remenyi and Henri Wieni- 
awski. 

After these divisions follow the music heroes, commenc- 
ing with Bach (and his family), Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, &c. Opposite to the classics 
we have the Romantiker, commencing with Weber, Schu- 
mann, Spohr, Lowe, Marschner, Liszt and Chopin. Then 
follow the rest of artists of the nineteenth century. In the 


Munich division we have a few exhibits from the late King 
of Bavaria, Ludwig, which include manuscripts, letters, &c. 





For the balance of Wagner’s manu. 


from Richard Wagner. 


scripts, &c., a separate building is being erected in the 
Exposition Park. After these come the 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE AND THEATRICAL 
GERMANY, 

This department is arranged in chronological order and 
contains the following groups : 

1. Religious plays of the Middle Ages ; Passion plays. 

2. Citizen and peasant plays of the fifteenth and sixteenth 


IMPLEMENTS OF 


centuries. 

3. Drama. 

4. Time of wandering English comedians. 

5. German national drama. 

The first we see of this department is the Schiller Room 
in Marbach. Then follows a colossal figure of Grillparzer. 
In the showcase are original manuscripts of the works of 
Grillparzer, Schiller, Goethe, &c. To the left of this we see 
original manuscripts of dramatic literature, &c., which are 
exhibited by the Munich Court Theatre Intendant. After 
these follow the collection of H. R. H. the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, Goethe, Schiller, and the theatre of the Wei- 
mar Court; then the exhibits of the court theatres in Stutt- 
gart, Mannheim and Dresden. Then follows the theatres of 
Meiningen, Hanover, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and several 
smaller cities of Germany. Those of Austria are repre- 
sented by the following: Prague, Briinn, Graz, Innsbruck, 
Linz, Gorz, &c. Following these come the exhibits of the 
IMPERIAL COURT THEATRES, 
divided left by the Royal Burg Theater and on the right by 
the Royal Court Opera. The first mentioned exhibits the 
‘* Senator’s Hall’’ from ‘Julius Ceesar,’’ and in the middle 
portal the ‘‘Cathedralin Rheims” from the “Maid of Or- 
leans,’’ and the **Dreams of a Life,’’ &c. The opera ex- 
hibits scenes from operas, ballets, &c., trophies of antique 
and modern weapons for theatrical use, and the ‘*Govern- 
ors’’ scene from Mozart's ‘*Don Juan;’’ a scene from 
Nessler’s ‘‘ Trompeter von Sakkingen.’’ Besides these the 
general intendant has exhibited several portraits of musi- 
cians, actors and actresses. After this division we come 
to the articles of instruction and knowledge belonging to 
The first group contains portraits, 
Now we come to 


different societies. 
busts, autographs, banners and flags. 
the collection of the Vienna Singing Society, and then 
concert and singing societies of Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Switzerland ; after these follow the exhibits of the 
Society of Music Friends and the Wiener Schubertbund. 
Then follow the different books of instruction, different 
methods for the instruction of the blind. Now we come to 
the separate exhibits which are thus far completed. We 
will commence with the 
BULGARIAN DIVISION. 

This division contains ethnographical matters of interest, 
instruments for national music, such as dudelsack, mando- 
lins, violins, guzla, flutes, &c.; portraits and photographs 
which represent the old wandering minstrel. In literature 
we have church song books, national songs, &c. 

After seeing all these worthy objects we get to 

ENGLAND'S EXHIBIT, 
which, as well as music, also theatrical exhibits, represents 
a very interesting subject, especially in instruments, auto- 
graphs, photographs and portraits. All of England’s mu- 
sical as well as literary exhibits should be carefully scru- 
tinized, and then we walk two steps and we arrive in 
FRANCE, 

France makes a most wonderful exhibit; they are spar- 
ing neither time nor money. They have decorated their 
department with some very costly mattings. Their exhibit 
commences with twenty-one costumed figures, represent- 
ing theatrical costumer from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth century. Close od to this we arrive in the portrait 
gallery of authors of dramatic works, &c., from the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Following these we get 
to a most wonderful exhibit of all kinds of pictures and 
caricatures relating to theatre and music. In a separate 
division we see a collection of statues, busts and medal- 
lions of composers and authors of the last and present cen- 
turies. A complete collection can also be seen of authors’ 
and composers’ manuscripts of past and present, and auto- 
graphs, letters, dedications, scores, &c. Among the scores 
are several of Berlioz’s, viz., ‘* Roméo et Juliette,” &c., and 
also the original score of Massenet’s ‘‘Werther’’ and sev- 
eral others which would take up too much space to de- 
scribe. Now we arrive at the collection of antique and 
modern musical instruments from the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and also a harp of Queen Marie An- 
tionette from Nadermann, and the piano of the same queen 
and the harp of the King of Rome by Erard ; <‘so instru- 
ments of Rossini, Hans Ruckerts, of Antwerp, the latter 
from the year 1598, and also claviers which belonged to 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, Gaspard, Spontini and Chopin. 
From France we go still farther and arrive into sunny 

ITALY. 

I think that Italy has one of the most interesting exhibits 
that could ever be brought together. By going through 
the different ways, or as I will call through Italy, we get 
that musical enthusiasm and our inspirations are wonder- 
fully increased. We try to see everything at once, but, 
alas, it does not go. We haye too much to see, so we go 
slow, and the first thing that meets our eyes is a small 





black sign bearing the following in beautiful gold letters: 
‘*Royal Accademia di St. Cecilia,” which has exhibited 580 
works and eighty autographs, medals, &c,, which are only 
part of which are to come from their most expensive col- 
lection in Rome. They have also on exhibition several 
portraits and expensive costumes of the celebrated tra- 
gedienne Adelaide Ristori. 

To the left of the ‘* Accademia’s”’ exhibit the Milan com- 
mittee have exhibited articles from the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Bradinenses,’’ andalso from the Basilica di St. Ambrogio. 
Still farther we get to a collection of scene pictures from 
the celebrated painter Ferri, and the costly exhibit of the 
Turin committee. 

Directly opposite we have the portrait of Donizetti, his 
bed, clavier, manuscripts and several other objects of in- 
terest which the Comité di Livorno have exhibited. It 
must not be forgotten that the same committee have ex- 
hibited portraits of Salvini, Rossi and Pietro Mascagni. 
Now we come to the Bolognese exhibit, where the ‘‘ Liceo 
Musicale,”’ the ‘* Accademia di Bell’ Arti’’ and the ‘* Regia 
Filarmonica’’ have exhibited 500 works and autographs 
and forty-two interesting pictures. In this division are 
also the original scores of ‘*Barbiere di Siviglia”? and 
‘‘Cenerentola.’”’ Then follow the rare and expensive 
codices and cantates which are from the committees of 
Padua, Mantua, Verona and Udine. Mantua has also on ex- 
hibition a most well preserved ‘‘Strad.”” In the same de- 
partment are also private exhibits of great interest. His 
Majesty the King of Italy has also sent some costly deco- 
ration pictures from his own private library. Another 
most interesting exhibit is from the ‘*Royal Accademia 
Bellini’? in Catania. There are also thirty-two water 
colors from the last century, which are exhibited by His 
Excellency Count Nigri. The Milanese publisher Sonzogno 
has also, besides several exhibits, the original score of 
Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ With this I have 
given only a sketch of what Italy exhibits, and now, al- 
though being quite a big jump, but yet quite true, we 
arrive in 

RUSSIA, 

Russia does not exhibit much; mostly portraits, &c., 
although there are a few original manuscripts. The most 
that Russia has so far exhibited is by the Theatrical Ad- 
ministration, Several scenes are exhibited from operas, 
among which are ‘First Igore,’’ ‘Die Zauberin,’’ ‘‘ Der 
Damon,”’ ‘* Der Nischini-Nowgorodier,’’ and from the bal- 
lets **Dornréschen,” ‘A Summernight’s Dream,’’ and 
from the tragedy ‘Zar Boris.’’ With this we conclude 
Russia’s exhibit and then we arrive at the 

SPANISH EXHIBIT. 

In this division we have a collection of works from the 
dramatic authors and composers, who are faithfully repre- 
sented, and are exhibited by the commission of Madrid, 
together with the Literatura Lirico Dramatica.’””’ The same 
commission have also exhibited such articles as codices, 
&c., from the library of the Escurial, some of which are from 
the thirteenth century ; the obras-escogidas from Gomez, 
from the seventeenth century. 

The Archeological National Museum in Madrid has on 
exhibition a rich collection of original instruments of 
Spain and her colonies, Songs from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries are exhibited by the Academy of Fine 
Arts, as well as the dramatic works of Lope de Vega and 
two volumes of religious music. 

The Infant a Isabella Franziska has exhibited twenty-eight 
antique and modern instruments, a large collection of 
manuscripts, autographs, &c., and with this we close the 


Spanish exhibit and go to 
BELGIUM ; 


but as their exhibit is not completed I will proceed with 
the 
POLISH EXHIBIT. 

This department is divided into two divisions, the 
Chopin room, and the Liszt room close by gives a faithful 
representation of the room where Chopin lived in in Paris. 
Then there are busts, portraits, medallions of the master, a 
mask that was cast from Chopin’s face after death, his 
hands and other things, such as autographs, portraits, 
locks of his hair and letters. The second division is the 
historical division and comprises several Polish musical 
instruments, &c., portraits of celebrated Polish composers, 
authors, &c. Among those of the Polish division who have 
exhibited are the Prince Czartowyski’s Museum in Cracow, 
Count Carl Lanckoronski, the Music Society of Cracow and 
Lemberg, the National Museum in Cracow, the Ossolinski 
Museum in Lemberg, the Polish National Museum in Rap- 
perswyl, Count Andreas Potocki and several private ex- 
hibitors. With this we close our round of the ‘* Fach 
Ausstellung.’”’ 

Till the present time I have not seen any American 
exhibit excepting the Steinway piano and the Mason & 
Hamlin organ, 

The exposition grounds have a gay appearance, and 
a few strangers are seen scattered here and there. 

In one of my future letters I will give a description of 
the exposition park, theatre, music hall, &c. 

Florence Drake.—Miss Florence Drake, a very talented 
young soprano, a native of Cleveland, is in the city ona 
visit, Miss Drake is a Marchesi pupil and has already 
proved herself a promising artist. 
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Paris Musical !tems. 
Paris, May 17, 1892. 

CHARMING musicale was given yesterday 

afternoon by Lagrange at her hotel in the Rue Cou- 
dorcet. The program consisted ef twenty numbers, inter- 
preted by the most advanced members of her class of 
pupils. Among the most successful who took part were 
Mrs. Van Arnheim, who sang magnificently an aria from 
the **Cid’’ of Massenet and a mélodie by Widor, accom- 
panied by the composer. Mrs. Regina (Atwater) showed her 
abilities as an artist in her selections, ‘‘ Merci Diletti,’’ 
Verdi, and an aria from ‘Robert le Diable.’’ Miss Elsie 
Lincoln also scored a success in an aria from ‘Philemon 
and Baucis,’’ Gounod. Of the contralto voices the most 
successful was Miss Webb, of Brooklyn. Her number on 
the program (‘‘Chant d’Hindou”’) was rapturously en- 
cored. Of the rest of the pupils Misses Archmere, Bell, 
Rogers, Clarke and Johnston showed unusual proficiency 
in their selection. 

Lagrange was very warmly complimented on the success 
of the pupils in their singing, which showed the excel. 
lence of their teaching, each and every number on the 
long program being listened to attentively by a large au- 
dience consisting largely of friends of the pupils. Francis 
Thomé, the talented son-in-law of Lagrange, played several) 
of his compositions ; also a musical setting to the charm. 
ing little sonnet, ‘‘ Ninon,”’ by De Musset. 

Among the audience were Mrs. Thors, Mrs. Maurice 
Strakosch, Mrs. Thomé, Mrs. Barret, Mrs. Howard, Mrs. 
Wilkie, Mrs. Bell, Countess Céetlogon and others. 

**Enguerrande’’ at the Opéra Comique, produced last 
week, is rathera musical failure, The ‘‘Figaro’’ says the 
composer has tried to obtain effects of the new school with 
old methods. The libretto also is very bad and the proba- 
bility is that the opera will be put onthe shelf very shortly. 
It is particularly unfortunate just at this time, as two of the 
strongest and most successful artists, Misses Arnold and 
Calvé, go to London this week, the latter opening in ‘* Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’’ on Monday evening. 

Miss Brennerberg’s concert, which took place in the 
Salle de la Géographie last week, was largely attended 
and was made particularly interesting by the appearance 
of Miss Nellie Rowe, a contralto from Australia. Her 
singing was remarkably intelligent and her voice a very 
powerful and sympathetic one. She gives promise for 
future brilliant prospects. 

Miss Brennerberg delighted her audience with several 
solos, one number, the ‘Reverie and Agitato,’’ com- 
posed by her teacher and dedicated to her, being the 
‘*piece de résistance’’ of the concert. Marsick accom- 
panied Miss Brennerberg on the piano and seemed most 
proud of his talented pupil. 

The first rendition of the grand ‘« Merowig,”’ 
libretto by Geo. Montorgeuil and music by Rosseau, and 
which obtained the first prize in 1891 from the city of 
Paris, is to be given at the Trocadéro May 21, with Miss 
Pregi, Messrs. Faure, Alvarez and Lambert as soloists, 
assisted by the Grand Opéra chorus and the Colonne 
Orchestra. 

Many well-known composers have died within the last 
month, Guiraud being laid at rest in Pére la Chaise ceme- 
tery last week, and Ferdinand Poise died yesterday at his 
residence in Rue Fontaine. He wrote several operas ; 
among the number the score of ‘‘La Coupe Enchantée,’’ 
which was lost in the fire at the Opéra Comique five 
years ago. 

The mise en loge of the clever candidates for this year’s prix 
de Rome was held at the conservatoire yesterday. The 
test is a fugue in four parts on a given subject, a chorus 
for four voices with orchestral accompaniment, the time 
allowed the candidates being a full week. 

The Minister of Fine Arts has delegated Jonciéres to rep- 
resent him at the unveiling of the monument to Olivier 
Métra at Bois le Roi next week. 

During the performance of ‘‘ L’Africaine '’ at the Opéra 
last evening Lassalle was taken suddenly ill and became 
very hoarse. 

Renaud, who was in the audience, finished the opera 
amid great applause. On Sunday afternoon next a monster 
gala concert is to be given at the Trocadéro, compli- 
mentary to Emile Bourgeois, chef du chant et d’orches- 
tre at the Opéra Comique. Among the host of volunteers we 
find the names of Mrs, Melba, Mrs. Richards, Miss Landouzy, 
Messrs. Vagent, Soulacroix, Gibert, Bomet, Delmas and 
many ethers. Among the engagements made for operatic 
work next season the manager of the Grand Opéra at Brus- 
sels has secured Mrs. Saville and Misses Girard and Scaila 
for the Théatre de la Monnaie, also Miss Zabelle has been 
engaged for the Grand Opéra at Rouen, the young ladies 
all being Marchesi pupils and of much promise. Miss 
Scaila is a New York lady and has a beautiful voice. 

WILL TAYLOR. 


opera 


Paris, May 24, 1892. 
‘¢Salammbé,”’ the grand opera written by Ernest Reyer, 
author of ‘*Sigurd,’’ was produced at the Opéra for the 
first time here on Monday evening last, after a successful 
run at the Thédtre de la Monnaie at Brussels. The new 
management commenced by a master stroke in placing the 





opera on the stage in magnificent style, gorgeous costumes, 
mise en scéne, &c. The scenery was a revelation. One 
scene, laid in Carthage, with a staircase crowded with 
hundreds of people, is rivaled only by the famous ‘ship 
scene’ in ‘*L’Africaine.’” The costumes, designed by 
Branchine ( there were over 1,800), were simply dazzling. 
The subject, taken from Flaubert’s novel, was an interest- 
ing one, and the libretto followed the story very closely. 
The music of the score has been strongly criticised, 
many claiming it to be the composer’s best work, but the 
general opinion is that the work is hardly up to the stand- 
ard, A few numbers like the ‘‘ Air des Colombes”’ and the 
camp duet and the temple act will become favorites, but 
there is a great deal of noisy and uninteresting music 
which makes it at times a little tiresome. 

The interest, however, centres entirely on the splendid 
rendition of the heroine by Miss Caron, that admirable 
artist, who invests the part with so much fire and artistic 
excellence that it stamps her as an artist of the first 
magnitude ; the other réles are filled by Messrs. Vaguet, 
Renaud and Delmas. The ballet was led by the charming 
Miss Hirsch, who scored a great success by her graceful 
and finished dancing. Melba makes her final appear- 
ance here this week prior to her departure for London, 
where Lassalle and Plangon and Mrs. Deschamps join her at 
the Covent Garden. At the Opéra Comique they are play- 
ing ‘*Enguerrande”’ and ‘* Marriage of Figaro.’’ Calvé and 
Sigrid Arnoldson have both left for London to join 
Harris’ forces at Covent Garden. 

We attended the wedding of Guilmant’s daughter at the 
Trinité Church on Tuesday afternoon last. The church 
was crowded with most of the musical and artistic celebri- 
ties of Paris. The music was of the highest order, and the 
reception given after the ceremony was attended by a large 
number of the friends of the family. Prominent were Vic- 
torien Sardeu, Baron Tombelle, Clement Loret, Messrs. 
Dubois, MacMaster, Gigout, Miss Taine, Mrs, Conneau, Miss 
Effie Stuart and many others. 

Miss Taine, the organist, gave an interesting concert at 
the Salle d’Horticulture in the Rue Grenelle last week. Her 
performance of several numbers, which included a scherzo 
by Guilmant, second gavot by Godard and the elegie of 
Massenet, was a perfect revelation and displayed her 
abilities as one of the best lady organists that I have heard 
here. She also displayed great taste in her selections 
throughout the entire program. Miss Cognault, a charm- 
ing soprano, greatly pleased in her selection, ‘‘Chanson 
Sarrazaine,”” by Jonciéres, and an air with variations, 
‘‘Cendrillon,’’ by Nicolo. A chorus of fifty voices led by 
Mr. Seguy contributed several numbers; one particularly, 
‘* The Angelus,’’ from Gounod’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’’ was very 
heartily applauded. Guilmant contributed also to the 
program by rendering several of his own compositions. 

Several swell musicales have been given this week, Mrs. 
J. C. Ayer leading the list by a very elegant affair on Sat- 
urday evening. She had the assistance of an orchestra of 
fifty musicians under the direction of Godard, and the 
vocal numbers given by Faure and Mrs. Deschamps Jehin. 
Mrs. Green, in the Rue Pépiniere, also gave a small musi- 
cale on Friday afternoon last complimentary to Mr. Will 
Keith, the young baritone, from San Francisco ; he has a 
magnificent voice and is hard at work studying an oper- 
atic répertoire with Giraudet ; Miss Elsa Cushing, soprano, 
and Mr. Caylus, tenor, also assisted. At Mrs. Hutchinson’s, 
Rue Marbceuf, on Tuesday afternoon there was some fine 
music ; songs by Miss Lillian Devlin, Miss P., Horne, Miss 
Bryant, Miss Blanche Taylor and Mr. Keith. Mr. A. A. 
Anderson, the American artist, also entertained a number 
of friends with some good music, Miss Devlin sang French 
songs, and Mr. Edward Noyes, the young American pianist, 
who was present, played a Chopin nocturne and a brilliant 
arrangement from Wagner’s ‘‘Flying Dutchman.” He is 
very popular in both society and artistic circles and his 
playing is always finished and artistic. 

Miss Elsie Lincoln, soprano, has made a success in Lon- 
don, having appeared at the Crystal Palace concerts under 


Mr. Manns’ direction, 
Mrs. Van Arnheim is engaged to sing the leading rdle in 


Massenet’s ‘‘Le Cid’ at the revival of that opera at the 
Grand Opéra in the fall. 

Miss Irene Brennerberg, the young violinist, has been en- 
gaged for two gala performances to be given at the Vienna 
Musical Exposition next month. She is hard at work with 
Marsick and has had several offers already for next season. 

At the charity féte given at the Opéra last week for the 
benefit of the famine in Russia the affair was socially a 
great success, but a very stupid program was carried out, 
the selection being very uninteresting. At the Menus. 
Plaisirs a new operetta, ‘‘ Toto,’’ is announced for the ap- 
pearance of Miss Marguerite Derval. Paderewski is an- 
nounced to play at the Salle Erard next Thursday evening. 

WILL TAYLOR. 





Paris, June 1, 1892. 
The last week has been a very brilliant one, both socially 
and musically. On Thursday evening a small but highly 
enjoyable musicale was given at the studio of Mr. Leslie 
Caldwell, the young American artist, who resides at 17 
Rue Campagne Premier. The studio, which is highly 
artistic and filled with beautiful and artistic pictures, bric- 





a-brac and tapestries, was crowded with the many friends 
of Mr. Caldwell and some delightful music was heard. 
Mrs. Brasor Pratt, the contralto, charmed everybody with 
her artistic rendering of several French songs. Mr. Caylus, 
tenor, from the Opéra, also sang several numbers. Mr. 
Caldwell sang several German Lieder, besides several ex- 
quisite piano solos by Messrs. Magrath and Connolly. 
The guests included Count and Countess Kessler, Alex. 
ander Harrison, the artist; Dr. Cecil Austen, Miss Cleary, 
Mr. W. H. Hyde, Miss Blanche Taylor, Miss Young, Miss 
Hoe and Miss Geraldine Reid, 

Miss Sybil Sanderson has appeared here for the first time 
at the Opéra Comique in ‘‘ Lakmé”’ and repeated her former 
successes, ‘‘Enguerrande”’ has been withdrawn and “ Les 
Troyens,”’ by Berlioz, is being rehearsed prior to an early 
production. Many of the theatres are closing, and the last 
performances of ‘‘La Femme de Narcisse”’ are announced. 
The cafés chantants in the Champs Elysées are all in full 
swing. The Jardin de Paris opened on Saturday night. 

Miss Yvette Guilbert, the celeLrated (?) chanteuse, opens 
for the summer season at the Horloge, in the Champs Ely- 
sées, According to the Paris journals the celebrated 
Bianca Donadio, who, if I remember rightly, was heard in 
opera in America several years ago, has taken the veil and 
retired to the Convent of St. Anne, in Rome, in the Via 
Merulana, and her voice is now heard only in the convent 
A disappointed life is said to be the reason for her 
WILL TAYLOR. 


choir. 
retirement. 
Brooklyn News. 





A PROBABLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC FOR OUR SISTER CITY— 





MRS, THURBER’S EFFORTS MRETING WITH DESERVED SUC 
CESS AND ENCOURAGEMENT—PFIFE AND DRUM CORPS IN A 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH — THE BROOKLYN SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY BRANCHING OUT—OTHER NEWS AND GOSSIP FROM 

MUSICAL BROOKLYN AND NEWS DRIFTS BY THE WAY. 
Bureau or Tue Musicat Courter, } 

No, 2&4 Fulton street 

Brooxtyn, June 3, 1892. ) 


RS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER, whose 
enthusiastic love for music has long been known 
throughout the country, and especially in New York in 
connection with the Nationa) Conservatory of Music, which 
she established there at great expense to herself, has con- 
ceived the idea of enlarging the scope of that conservatory 
by establishing a branch institution in Brooklyn. It is but 
fair to say that the same energetic spirit that has moved 
musical matters and established the organization in New 
York will be the moving factor in establishing one in 
Brooklyn. Whether or not the Brooklyn branch is to be 
come a success ultimately is a thing to be determined. 
One thing is certain, that the whole undertaking is as yet 
tentative. Its success will depend, not on any musical 
éclat that Mrs. Thurber can bring over from New York, not 
from the fact that it has the name of New York upon it; 
not even from the fact that it has great wealth behind it: 
it must depend upon the quality of its instructors. If the 
National Conservatory is better with better 
teachers, better methods, better opportunities than any 
school yet presented to the public in Brooklyn, then Mrs. 
Thurber will win the day. There is no just grounds for 
unfriendly rivalry between such a conservatory and the 
music schools; Brooklyn competition is always healthy 
and will in the end inevitably and invariably develop the 
best result. 


equipped 


The interest shown in Brooklyn in the venture may be 
inferred from the fact that on the day for the trial of the 
voices Association Hall was literally jammed with musical 
novitiates eager to press their claims. The same interest 
was shown in the examination of performers on the piano, 
violin and other orchestral instruments. 


Should such a conservatory as has been proposed be suc 
cessful important results will follow for Brooklyn. First, 
the establishment of a permanent metropolitan orchestra, 
such as is needed in Brooklyn. Brooklyn is weak as com 
pared with other cities in orchestra. 

To establish a permanent and reputable orchestra some 
things are necessary. First, an intelligent appreciation of 
instrumental performance, founded on culture in that direc 
tion. Boston has had this for a decade in Nikisch and 
others ; New York in Thomas and Seidl. Such a conserva 
tory will go not a little way toward helping to merge the 
two cities into one, thus rendering the establishment of 
such an orchestra more easy and more effective. 

5 evr ¢ € 

The Brooklyn Symphony Society elected a permanent 

coach in the person of Miss Chapman. Miss Chapman 


is without any question a remarkable musician. Her 
tempo and note reading are far more than ordinary. She 
is a little midget, but has strong intellectual qualities, 


coupled with a high temperament, which if aroused would 
make her a veritable terror to those under her baton. She 
can conduct any part and prefers to do so without the aid 
of any instrument, even the piano. She can sing good 
basso and will be heard ina female quartet which the 
society will organize at its next concert. She goes to Lib- 
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erty, N. Y., to conduct a chorus for the summer. On her 
return in the fall she will be permanently engaged as 
issistant drill master to the director, the Rev. Miller 


Hage man 
s-e fe 


In a recent address to the members of the Brooklyn 


Fenelon Circle Bishop McDonnell manifested his interest 
in art by advising the society to * 


architecture.”” Having already pledged 


broaden the course of its 
tudies and include 
himself to promote musical culture throughout his new 
diocese the bishop's latest advice is to be commended. I may 
mention as an indication of the aroused interest inthe art 
of music the pronounced success of the Fenelon’s effort of 
last Tuesday evening. The program was in excellent taste 
ind the several numbers were rendered in a highly artistic 

rhe Helen O'Donnell 
Il, Woram were agreeable features in an altogether 
Prof. Bernard O’Don- 


The whole affair may 


manner ocal selections of Mrs. 
and Mr 
agreeable evening's entertainment. 
nell proved a brilliant accompanist. 
be summed up as a charming chamber concert. Steinway’s 

rand was heard to advantage, Others, no doubt equally 
delightful, will be given in the early future 

ee © 

success of the concert has awakened extraordinary 
This 
has been shown by the many applications for membership. 
The 
career of prosperity in every way, and, as the good bishop 


The 
interest in musical circles for the Fenelon Society. 
is evidently about to enter new 


Fenelon upon a 


hopes, it will broaden its field of artistic usefulness and 
extend its refining influence throughout the community in 
which it is already so warmly appreciated. 
ee 

It is always interesting to note the advances that have 
been made during a comparatively brief period in the mat- 
ter of church music, One doesn’t have to turn back many 
in history to recall the days when even the sound of 
We 
factions that 


nares 
*) . 


an organ was tabooed in many places of worship. 


can now smile at the organ and anti-organ 


excited such discord among the brethren, and sisters, too, 
in devout congregations and led to such bitter warfare. 
Happily tor artistic progress these battles, so we are in- 
formed, usually resulted in the defeat of the anti-organ 
factions ; and it is of still further interest to add that those 
who were so bitterly opposed to the introduction of in 
strumental music in the churches, after having their fool- 
ish prejudices rewarded by the success of their opponents, 
soon became the most ardent advocates for organs and 
other appropriate musical instruments as valuable aids to 
the worship of Almighty God, 

Phe Roman Catholic Church has always been foremost 
in recognizing the value of music as an aid to religious 
worship, and to that communion we are largely indebted 
for the promotion of the musical tastes of the public in 
this as in other communities. It is no uncommon event on 
special occasions to find the usually artistic efforts of the 
well selected Catholic choirs supplemented by full orches- 
tras and to have our musical sense charmed by programs 
which include selections from the most eminent masters. 
To say that all this has heightened the solemnity of the 
service and added to the popular interest is only to say 
what every intelligent person already knows, 

But church 


music as in other things, and I am moved to these observa- 


there are innovations and innovations in 
tions by the introduction of a fife and drum corps, on a re- 
cent occasion, in St. Benedict’s Roman Catholic Church. 
The audience included many young men of the congrega- 
tion, members of a military organization, and they ap- 
peared on this occasion in their full uniform. 

Without wishing to discuss the desirability of fife and 
drum corpsin our church choirs, it may be said that the in. 
troduction of instrumental music of this extraordinary 
character was by no means displeasing to the general con- 
gregation, and especially gratifying to the youth inspired 
with military ardor, 

All of which tends to prove that church music is in proc- 
ess of development, and that the effort of our vocalists 
will be aided in the future by such instrumental music as 
may seem most consistent and appropriate as an adjunct 
to reverential worship. 

2 Fe | 

It affords me pleasure to make known the fact through the 
columns of the widely read THe Musica. Courier that a rare 
musical treat was enjoyed by the congregation of the New 
York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. The choir of 
thischurch has among its members several highly cultured 
musicians, both vocal and instrumental, and as a musical 
On 
choir presented its initial 


bedy it is a strong and evenly balanced organization. 


the evening of May 29 this 
performance of Gounod’s ‘ Galicia,’’ a sacred cantata, 
together with the **Sanctus,’’ **Send out Thy Light,”’ and 
Mozart's '‘Twelfth Mass "’ (the ‘*Gloria’’) and also the 
‘*Gloria,”’ by Sydenham, and other selections. 


Dorsey MEANY, 


fails -A position as musical director at a college 
or head of piano department, or teacher of ad. 
vanced pupils at a conservatory ; fifteen years of experi- 
ence and continual success. ‘South,’ care of MUSICAL 
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The Dances of Spain. 

ANCING is a national vice in Spain. The 
D danza prima .in Asturias, the jota aragonesa in Ara- 
gon, the mufeira in Gallicia, las habas verdes, the cachu- 
cha, the rondefias and the Malaguena in Andalusia are 
dances peculiar to each province. Dancing is not a mod- 
ern accomplishment in this peninsula, for Martial sings of 
the Cadiz dancing girls who delighted Roman voluptuaries. 
In the South of Europe, as in the Orient, man dances less 
frequently than in Northern countries, and woman seems 


to monopolize this pastime. 


There ne'er was born a Spanish woman yet, 
But she was born to dance. 


In Seville, at a bull fighters’ resort in the Sierpes, I saw a 
dance in all its couleurlocale. Although the establishment 
was not of a high character the girls on the stage were 
modest both in dress and demeanor, the very antithesis of 
what would be seen at a similar place in London or New 
York, or particularly Paris—this veluptuous Constanti- 
nople of the Occident. The girl who danced moved lan- 
guidly, but always gracefully. With all her motions she 
preserved the gentle curves of her feminine form, and 
seemed more like a woman dancing than like a danseuse. 
Her head at times was thrown back so far as almost to 
touch the floor with her shoulders. With us the body 
hardly moves, while the legs spread out immoderately. In 
Andalusia it is the body that dances, while the feet barely 
The way in which the torso is twisted makes one 
think of a boa. I had already seen such harmonious undu- 
lations in Lower Egypt. There, however, the girls added 
the danse du ventre, which, though interesting, owing to 
its novelty, would soon disgust anyone but an Arab. If the 
Moors have left no other traditions they have, at least, be- 
queathed to Spanish woman the Eastern way of gracefully 
dislocating the human body without Oriental obscenity. 

One beautiful evening last summer I went to La Caletta, 
the Manhattan Beach of Malaga, to hear a genuine inter- 
I sat in a garden by the shore 


shuffle. 


pretation of a Malaguena. 
of the Mediterranean, sipping some of the nectar named 
Malaga wine. Overhead hung a thick canopy of vine 
leaves, dotted here and there with luscious grapes, or scin- 
tillating stars which in ‘‘ color though varied” in beauty 
vied. To add to this enchanting environment a string 
quintet and a flutist were playing music new and strange 
to me, resembling the csardis. These hot blooded Anda- 
lusians seemed to perform with more passion and energy 
than even the fiery Hungarians. And what effects of con- 
trast! Now, a languid, minor strain would evoke the pic- 
ture of a beautiful Arabian girl at a Suez kahwa, perform- 
ing her slow and worm.like contortions ; later, the wild, 
tempestuous accents would fall upon the still night air like 
the awful crash of a ship breaking asunder in mid ocean. 
In these rhapsodies, how odd the rhythm, how extravagant 
the expression, how brusque the modulations, Many good 
old rules of harmony were trampled upon in a manner that 
seemed Wagnerian with a vengeance. And yet these 
compositions were anything but modern or what is some- 
times termed music of the future. But,after all,of what avail 
would be science with Malaguena? These happy children of 
a sunny clime need only toexpress joy or sorrow with their 
music, and they do indeed ! 

The balmy air, the sensuous music, the delicious wine 
and the sight of coquettish wearers of red roses and ‘black 
mantillas, educing the occult powers of this magic scene, 
lulled me with eyes wide open into a profound reverie. 

I deplore to record the fact that the old customs are fast 
disappearing ; that civilization brushes aside the pic- 
turesque, and that our stiff and formal movements are 
supplanting the characteristic dances of Spain. The baile 
nacionalis a thing of the past. Outside of the cencert gar- 
den, the theatre or the country festival no longer are seen 
boleros or fandangos. The better classes in Spain, as in 
other civilized countries, have adopted long ago the cus- 
toms of French and English society. In good circles when 
conversation lags a guitar may still be used. The hidalgo 
of to-day may pluck the strings and beat the time with the 
palm of his right hand against the instrument while sing- 
ing a Flamenco couplet, The company will perhaps add 
an obligato of ‘‘ Hay! hola!”’ and the clapping of hands 
will resound through the marble patio, but should some 
one propose to dance, adieu to guitar and castanets, to 
cachuchas and Malaguefas. A prim seforita seated at a 
thin toned piano will begin a waltz of Waldteufel or a 
polka of Fahrbach. The prosaic dance finished and the un- 
avoidable varnish-like chocolate swallowed, you willreturn 
to your hotel after making a courtly bow and saying to your 
hostess: ‘* A los piés de usted ’’ (‘* At your feet, madam”’), 

In one sense Spain is a musical country. The twang of 
guitars and the impassioned phrases of love songs reach 
the ear from every corner. But Spanish music is light, 
very light! It is astonishing that a people which carries 
its fondness for this art to the very verge of insanity, a 
nation, too, that has given the world Murillo, Cervantes 
and Seneca, should not have produced one great composer. 
Shall I venture to offer a reason fer this? I may err, but I 
think it is laziness. The Neapolitan lazzarone, compared 
with the Spanish musician, is a mere amateur in the art of 
the ‘dolce far niente.”’ Louis LoMBARD. 

Urica Conservatory or Music, May, 1892. 





Gerrit Smith’s 150th Free Organ 
Recital. 


EW men in this country have done more to make organ 
music popular than has Gerrit Smith. For seven consecutive sea- 
sons his free organ recitals have been a musical feature of this metropolis. 
Monday evening of last week, at the South Church (Dutch Reformed), of 
which he is the organist and choir master, he gave his 150th recital before 
an audience which completely filled the church. Dr. Smith was assisted 
by Messrs. Brewer, Lindsley and Gilbert at the organ, and also by Mrs. 
Gerrit Smith, soprano; Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, baritone, and Mr. 
Adolf Hartdegen, violoncellist. The program, which was unique by rea- 
son of the novel character of most of the numbers, is given below. There 
is not space in this notice for a critical review of the works ; suffice it to 
say that those by Messrs, Parker, Huss, Smith, Brewer and Bartlett were 
particularly interesting. The program, in pamphlet form, contained a 
complete list of 525 compositions which Dr. Smith has performed at the 
South Church during these series. Among the musical people in the au- 
dience were noticed Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan D. 
Parmly, Dr, and Mrs. Henry G. Hanchett, Sumner Salter, G. Edward 
Stubbs and his nephew, Mr. Baker, the new organist of St. James’ 
Church; J. H. McKinley, Thomas M. Wheeler, the Misses Wheeler, 
James A. Metcalf, Harry Girard, assistant organist of Holy Trinity 
Church; C. C. Miller, Thomas Doane, Henry Holden Huss, Miss Babetta 
Huss, Lucien G. Chaffin, Homer N. Bartlett, Miss Bartlett, Mr. Jardine, 
the Misses Wilson, John Hyatt Brewer, Heman Howard Powers, Addison 
F. Andrews and Organist Gale, of Calvary Church. 
Following is the complete program : 
PUR De INA ic BURT Mcn ded eveeyvctecccscede sencsssendec Th. Salome 
(Dedicated to G, S.) 
Andante sostenuto ed allegro giocoso, G minor- | 
major, op. 47. ) 
(Autograph copy sent for the occasion.) 


Voesnl cole, * Agu Dab okie Kaine ocd Weddwdecedve .. Georges Bizet 
Mr, Francis Fischer Powers. 


(Accompaniment of violoncello, piano, organ.) 


Vision, D major... 


~ ; .Horatio W. Parker 
Scherzo, D minor.. 


{ op. eT tere 


(MS. written for this recital.) 
Offertoire réligieuse, E minor-major................ 
(MS. written for this recital.) 


. Henry Holden Huss 


Grand fantasia, G minor, op, 117, No. 3................. Homer N. Bartlett 
(MS. written for this secital.) 
Romanza, A major, op, 22, No, 2, 'cello and organ... ..John Hyatt Brewer 


Mr, Adolph Hartdegen. 
(MS. written for this recital.) 
Recit, ‘ 'Tis the voice of my beloved,”’ 
Vocal solo. } Air, ** For lo! the winter is past.” 
* Song of Solomon.”’ 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith. 
Concert sketch, D minor-major................6.0 ceeseuue 
(MS, written for this recital.) 
Theme and variations, C minor, op. 27. | ° 
(Arranged by W. H. conan [se serceee cooseseeeeArthur Bird 
(MS. sent from Berlin for this recital.) 


.... Gerrit Smith 


... Gerrit Smith 


Wate deat... * Beta Al 6 és vocctreeckedsvinvena <abeneasie E. H. Goss 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 
Marche nuptiale, E major (autograph copy)... ......... F. de la Tombelle 








D. E. Woolley.—Mr. D. E. Woolley, who established and 
published the Philadelphia ‘* Musical Journal,” and after- 
ward founded the Philadelphia ‘* Music and Drama," has 
withdrawn from music journalism and taken the business 
management andcity editorship of the Atlantic City ‘‘ Daily 
Union.’’ Mr. Woolley was also for a number of years con- 
nected with the music house of F. A. North & Co., 1308 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. E, M. Bowman at Vassar.—Mr. E. M. Bowman's 
department of music at Vassar College covered itself with 
glory at the recent examinations there. The Poughkeepsie 
**Daily Eagle’’ had this to say about the matter : 

Perhaps no department in the college has made such a marked advance 
during the past year as the department of music, The college was fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Prof. E. M. Bowman, of New York city, 
a man of wide reputation, great natural ability, the best foreign training 
anda born teacher. Professor Bowman has brought unbounded energy 
and enthusiasm to the work and the department now gives promise of 
being a strong part of the college. 

The Scharwenka Conservatory Excursion.—On Fri- 
day morning last some ninety persons connected with the 
Scharwenka Conservatory of Music as teachers and pupils 
boarded the steamer Blackbird, of the Starin line, at the 
foot of East Thirty-second street, and enjoyed a sail and 
visit to Oakdale Park. 

The weather seemed slightly unfavorable at first, but as 
the day progressed it cleared up and was as pleasant as 
could be desired. 

Prof. Emil Gramm was chosen commodore for the occa- 
sion and his attention to the wants of all on board made 
their comfort and enjoyment an assured fact. 

Earnest Neyer’s orchestra of the Broadway Theatre fur- 
nished the music. 

Both Xaver and Philipp Scharwenka were present and en- 
tered heartily into the festivities. 

Mr. Edward Behr and family joined the excursionists at 
the grove. 

The return was made in the cool of the evening and all 
expressed much gratification for the very enjoyable day 
given them, 

Frederick Dean’s Lecture,— The next lecture in con- 
nection with the Scharwenka Conservatory of Music by 
Mr. Frederick Dean will be held Saturday morning. 

On this occasion Hungarian or the gypsy music will be 
discussed. 

A Hungarian band will be in attendance and illustrate 
from the composers presented. 

Other preparations quite extensive have been made and 
the lecture promises to be of more than usual interest. 














Correspondence, 








Honolulu Musical News. 
VIDE MUSIN, the renowned violinist; Annie Louise 
Tanner, the American nightingale, and Eduard Scharf, solo pian- 
ist, arrived here on the steamship Australia from San Francisco on the 
17th inst. They remain here until June 2, when they leave for the Aus- 
tralian colonies, The company gave a concert in the Royal Hawaiian 
Opera House on the 19th inst. and were greeted with a crowded house. 
Her Majesty the Queen and suite occupied the royal box. The concert 
was a grand success. Musin's playing created a furore, and he wae re- 
peatedly encored. Such violin playing has never been heard in Honolulu 
before. Miss Tanner's singing was delightful, and she was accorded a 
most enthusiastic reception. Eduard Scharf is a pianist of much ability 
and his accompaiments were perfect. The program on this occasion 
was as follows: 


ee a re ... Rossini 
Royal Hawaiian Band. 
Valse, from Gounod’s “ Faust"’.......... om .. «Liszt 


Eduard Scharf. 
RS eo ba canes ssepaderse sainacdedesveresverwents out; F. David 


PRONE Oe BE ods. cncideanswakeioves bieas chtececeeae on Leonard 
Ovide Musin. 
** Reverie Sentimental”’.. ............ fe ee a: aw Alberti 
Royal Hawaiian Band. 
Variations for soprano and violin Py Artot 
Annie Louise Musin and Ovide Musin. 
Soli for piano— 
* Norwegian Bridal Possession" . Grieg 
OG cs studi shee dhe velnwban’ case Godard 
UA 0.5 84s « Nyc Cpu teiee + Sate dane « Mb adeeakeaedsedz@aeds Raff 
Eduard Scharf. 
Songs for soprano 
Soe Tay ae BP ii asics <i soe civasd's eee 


** List to the Voice of Youth”’.......... 
Annie Louise Musin. 
Bravura variations, on a theme of Rossini, on one single string. ..Paganini 
Ovide Musin, 
March, for orchestra, ** Princess Royal’’..... 
Royal Hawaiian Band. 
Hawaii Ponoi. 


ex ese Meyer 


The company gave a second concert Saturday evening, the 2st inst., 
the opera house being crowded in every part. The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed. Musin played a caprice of his own; also cavatina, by Raff; 
“The Fly,” by Bohm, and mazurka, by Musin. Magnificently did he 
play throughout. The company may give other concerts. 

The Royal Hawaiian and the United States flagship San Francisco 
bands gave a combined concert in the grounds of the Hawaiian Hotel on 
the 17th inst., which was listened to by a large audience. 

A numberjof citizens in Honolulu have recently presented Her Majesty 
the Queen with a J. & C. Fischer grand piano, the case of which is made 
of roa, an island wood, The piano stands in the theatre room and 
makes quite an ornament. The tone is somewhat of a disappointment to 
those who have tried the instrument, and whether it will improve time 
will tell. A musicale will be given on the 12th inst. to christen the new 
piano, as it were, A large number of local artists will appear, by request 
of the Queen, who is quite a musician herself. 

On the 3d inst. a lecture on Beethoven was delivered in the Y. M. C. A, 


Hall, by F. M. English. A small audience was in attendance. The fol- 
lowing musical program was rendered on this occasion : 
Aathams, * Coane, Belly Gees é. cnscctissicess eseccce covers .. Atwood 
Choir of boys. 
Sate, are 16S MI hd 6.0 65438 4 dec oh pveccoscteck cove .Gounod 
Master R. Mist. 
Trio in E (adagio)........... cued nc itethdne sad. 062 cee eeh ..... Beethoven 
Misses McGrew and Castle and Mr. English. 
SOP NENTEE Ce Le eee ee gduven. <¢saedeunene Beethoven 
Mr. Paul Isenberg. 
Santen, * eo os is cesacativesscws By .. Beethoven 
Miss C, Castle. 
Deen? BRD os cisic sco cues eects cdeuecee pawesys . Beethoven 
Mr. Harry von Holt. 
ati > Cots Gar Wa aa in dk GE Uo hes da ties Gale chanecd Mendelssohn 


Choir of boys. 
A grand testimonial concert will be tendered Henri Bergh, bandmaster 
of the Royal Hawaiian Band, on Thursday, June 2. On that day he will 
complete twenty years’ service. It promises to be a big success, 


Hawa. 
— — +o 


Omaha Observations. 
June 7, 1892. 
EVERAL causes combined have kept me from writing 
the usual monthly résumé of musical happenings in Omaha until 
now, but as there has nothing taken place which seemed to demand earlier 
attention I presume the delay will not be noticed. 

Early in May the closing concert of the Apollo Club drew together the 
largest and perhaps the best entertained audience of the season. This 
was an outcome of great importance to the club, because the organization 
of the most pretentious, permanent choral society that had yet been made 
up of Omaha singers was an undertaking of considerable magnitude, and 
its members were naturally anxious concerning the judgment which would 
be invited by the season's work. The club had given “ Enchanted 
Swans,”’ ** Fair Ellen,"’ and Spohr’s ‘* Last Judgment "’ acceptably, reserv- 
ing ** Elijah”’ for the last. 

Within twenty-four hours from the opening of reserves at the box office 
every desirable seat in the new Opera House had been marked off. 

A good orchestra, eighty ladies arrayed in white, with here and there a 
colored gown to heighten the effect; sixty gentlemen in swallowtails, 
George E. Holmes, of Chicago, baritone; Mrs. L. A. Torrens, soprano, 
and Miss Kennedy, contralto, made up an ensemble that elicited hearty 
applause when the curtain rose. 

Mrs. Fiske, the noted solo contralto, had been engaged to sing the lead- 
ing alto numbers, but an unfortunate washout in lowa left her stranded 
about 100 miles away. Scarcely three months’ rehearsing had been given 
to the oratorio, but the choruses were excellently sung. Mr, Holmes 
is entitled to more than passing notice. It was his first appearance in 
Omaha and little was known of his ability. His voice is very good in- 
deed, well trained and well placed, His phrasing on this occasion could 
hardly have been excelled. Every word could be easily heard all over 
the house, yet he sang with ease and without affectation. 

Mrs. Torrens sang her parts easily and smoothly. Her method is good, 
her interpretation of the sentiments excellent, leaving little to be desired 
except volume, Her voice is not strong enough to be effective in orato- 
rios and suffered somewhat by comparison with the robust tones of Mr. 
Holmes, but the audi pplauded her icianly singing. Miss Ken- 
nedy accepted the numbers assigned originally to Mrs. Fiske, at the last 
hour, because of necessity, and is entitled to warmest praise not only be- 








cause she sang well but as a tribute to her courage in undertaking the 
task. Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Treynor, of Council Bluffs, took the tenor 
solos, the former gentleman singing the aria very well indeed. 

After its own work in the way of entertainment had been finished the 
Apollo Club took the responsiblility of bringing the Chicago Orchestra, 
Theodore Thomas director, to Omaha for a series of three concerts. The 
venture would doubtless have netted a handsome sum but for unfortunate 
circumstances, Owing to a delayed train the orchestra did not arrive till 
9 o'clock, and without refreshment began the first concert at a quarter be- 
fore 10. Many had gone away, but the “ stayers '’ were well entertained. 
With the orchestra were Mrs, Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, soprano, and 
Fannie Bloomtield-Zeisler, pianist. A fine audience assembled the second 
evening, but the ground lost financially, through delay and bad weather, 
could not be recovered,and the Apollos made a small draft upon their 
* jeans” to meet the deficiency. 

L. A. Torrens, director of the Apollo Club, has a great deal mapped 
out, musically, for the summer. He has 1,400 young ladies at work on 
choruses in Omaha and Council Bluffs, and about 800 adults similarly 
engaged in these two cities and surrounding towns. These great choruses 
are to be brought into service during the Omaha-Council Bluffs Chautau- 
qua and the Chautauqua to be held in Fremont, Neb. Mr. Whitney Mock- 
ridge, tenor, and Nellie Bangs Skelton, pianist, of Chicago, are both en- 
gaged together with the Apollo Club and an orchestra of thirty pieces. 

Mrs. J, W, Cotton, vocal teacher, and director of Trinity Church choir, 
will leave shortly for an extended stay in Europe, Most of the time will 
be devoted to study in the line of her profession, During her absence Mr. 
W. B. Wilkins will have charge of the choir. 

A musical event of considerable moment for Omaha is likely to be 
brought about for next season. Plans are now being perfected and sub- 
scriptions taken to put the matterinshape. I am not at liberty to give 
details now, but hope to make it the subject of a communication in a 
couple or two of weeks. 

The Y. M. C, A. is making up its regular star course for next season, 
having booked the Lotus Glee Club, of Boston, Leland Powers and one 
other attraction. The completed list will be ready soon, 

Park concerts have been begun, and at least twice a week the best bands 
available will fillthe air with music, and this will pretty nearly cover en- 
tertainments now in sight for the summer. CaRAL. 
ee -- 


New Jersey Music. 

HERE has been very little going on in musical circles 

in Newark lately, about the only events of interest being the 

first musicale of the Ladies’ Choral Club on May 26 and the ‘* May” 

concert at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church May 27. The Ladies’ 

Choral Club, lately organized and numbering about twenty-seven voices, 

gave their first musicale at the residence of the Rev. Dr. Hobbie May 26, 

assisted on this occasion by Mrs. A. W. Bray, soprano; Miss Louise L. 

Hood, violin; Miss Emma B, Kearney, contralto, and Mrs, W. S. Dil- 
worth, piano. 

The conductor of the club is Mr, Robt. M. Smith, of New York, and the 
accompanist Mrs, F, Walton Tompkins, who fills that position with more 
than ordinary satisfaction and to whom much of the success of the affair is 
due. 

The work of the club was very fair and there is no doubt of their posi- 
tion in the future with the musical societies of this city. There is good 
material in the chorus, and under the tuition and leadership of an effi- 
cient conductor the most satisfactory results could be obtained. 

Of the soloists, Mrs. Bray was the best, and she responded toa deserved 
encore, Miss Hood was not up to her usual standard of excellence, her 
violin not being in accord with the piano. Miss Kearney also sang out 
of tune, but received an encore, which she gave with great improvement 
in regard to tune. Mrs. Dilworth only appeared in a duet with Mrs. 
Tompkins—a potpourri from the * Huguenots,” arranged by Wolff, which 
‘was very well rendered. 

At the close of the concert the club and their many friends enjoyed 
dancing until midnight. 

The club will commence their rehearsals about September 1. 

The concert at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church May 27 was well 
attended and a choice program was rendered by the following talent: 
Mrs. Hampton and Mrs, Lawrence, piano duet ; a male quartet, composed 
of Messrs. Williams, Hampton, Pettit and Ward; the East Orange Banjo 
Club, Miss Anna B. Ward, soprano; Miss Kathryn Van Vieck, contralto, 
and Mr, W. Ward Stephens, pianist. 

The large audience thoroughly enjoyed the concert, all the performers 
being heartily applauded, Miss Ward and Mr. Stevens being especially 
well received, while Mr. W. R. Williams, the well-known tenor, came in 


for the lion’s share, as usual. 
_ oe — 


Montreal Music. 
June 11, 1892. 


HE musical season here is now practically over; but 
since I last wrote you we have had Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel's recitals, 

I inclose programs that you may see the treat we have enjoyed. 

It is unnecessary for me to do more than say we (in Montreal) have in 
dorsed all the appreciative opinions that have appeared in your columns 
from the many cities in which Mr. and Mrs. Henschel have sung during 
their present tournée in America, 

If it be possible for such artists to grow better, then it seems to me that 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel have attained a higher level than when they sang 
for us before, in quality of tone as well as artistic feeling, expression and 
wonderful power of representing all schools of vocal composition. 

Though late in the season, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel sang to good audi- 
ences, and audiences who (if, perhaps, somewhat slow to express their 
feelings) were discriminating in their applause, and,if lacking in quick 
and spontaneous recognition of the great artistic merits of the recitals, 
were yet very appreciative of the great genius of Mr. Henschel, and the 
beautiful voice, method, enunciation and pronunciation of Mrs. Henschel 
in the songs and languages she gave as her share in wholly artistic pro- 
grams. 

The last appearance of Mr. Lloyd took place on the 9th inst. Mr. Lloyd 
was in splendid form and sang his selections with all the finished art that 
supplements the natural purity and quality of his voice. He gave (as an 
encore) *‘ Sound an Alarm,’’ which roused the audience to the most en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Mr. May sang again. 
most decidedly not his métier. 

Miss Pfafflin is an improvement on the lady who sang at the first con- 
cert; but my opinion as to the adequacy of Mr. Lloyd's support here is 
unchanged, 

Last evening an invitation concert was given by Mr. Max Bohrer, at 
which his pupils, none of whose ages—from their looks—could have nearly 
reached the limits of ** sweet seventeen,”’ performed. The selections per- 
formed were very interesting, and the way in which they were given re- 
flects great credit upon both teacher and student 

In the case of Miss Lily Collins, whose selections were all given from 
memory, we expect to hear something very good inthe future. The occa- 
sion was very interesting, and that the audience was pleased was shown 
by the discriminating applause that was bestowed upon the different selec- 
“This will probably be my last letter for this season, as, like everyone 
else, I hope to make holiday during the coming weeks, Zap, 


He should not attempt to sing oratorio; it is 
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Chopin. 


WO musical geniuses rescued piano music in 
the first part of this century from wrecking en the 
shoals of superficial artifice and pedantry. Imbuing its 
forms with soul, which their pianistic contemporaries 
seemed to have forgotten, they revolutionized its entire 
They enriched the realm of harmony by a multi- 
by a new application of old 


domain. 
tude of new progressions, 
rules, by the creation of new forms where the old had be 
come inadequate. They drew forth the latent powers of 
the piano and endowed it with a weaith of tone colors, 
which they knew how to blend and mix as no one had 
known before. They were the founders of a pianistic era ; 
but while the one left behind him only a few disciples, ow 
ing to his 
from contact with the great mass, the other in his capacity 
as world famed artist, inimitable conductor and brilliant 
writer attracted a host ‘of enthusiastic followers. The 
two met in Paris, which Chopin had made his home ; they 


morbid sensitiveness which made him shrink 


became friends, and when Chopin died Liszt erected to his 
memory an imperishable monument, one that will outlast 
the stone raised over his grave in Pére Lachaise, and 
bearing the image of his delicate features. 

He wrote his book on Chopin, dated Weimar, 1850, a year 
after the premature death of the greatest musician unforiu 
nate Poland had preduced. Save the sublime reverence 
which permeates every word of Wagner when he speaks of 
this book is the most beautiful tribute that 


leaf to the laurel 


Beethoven, 
ever one artist paid another, It addsa 
wreath that encircles the Olympic brow of the man who 
had not only one of the greatest musical minds of the 
century, but also the noblest, kindest heart onearth. That 
heart dictated Liszt’s book, for no memoir, no biography 
can surpass it inthe spirit of loving devotion to its sub. 
ject. What profound insight into the character of the 
Polish artist it displays! 
What a masterpiece of wsthetic analysis the author gives 
in the chapters devoted to Chopin’s works in general, his 
It is the work of a 


What a psychological study it is! 


polonaises and mazurkas in particular! 
One cannot pay 
the 


poet, a philosopher—it is a revelation. 


homage to Chopin without referring to man who 
understood him as only one genius understands another. 
The life of Chopin was unlike that of most artists ; it was 
uneventful. He was born near Warsaw March 1, 1800, as 
the son of a French professor of languages and a Polish 
lady. His early education was acquired in that city, where 
the family later resided. 


trusted to the care of a teacher who was a fervent adhe 


His instruction in music was in- 
rent of Bach and the classical school, He was early ad- 
mitted to the society of the Polish nobility, and many a 
time during his life did his memory recall the days when 
he moved in that atmosphere of wealth and refinement, 
where beautiful men and women danced the polonaise and 
the mazurka with that indefinably noble grace of which 
we now have an example in Paderewski and which in the 
tongue of that highly gifted musician and countryman of 
Chopin is called ‘*elegansko niedbale.”” After graduating 
from the Warsaw Lyceum he visited Berlin and Vienna, 
and at the latter place gave two concerts, being received 
with great appreciation. 

In 1829 he was to go to Italy, but his love for a young 
singer made him delay his departure until the following 
year. When he the news 
reached him that a revolution had broken out in Poland, 
the last struggle of that the 
He could not return to Warsaw and he 


had gone as far as Vienna 


unlucky country against 


tyranny of Russia. 
had no desire to revel in the beauties of Italy when at 
the 
On his way through 


home all wasin uproar. He remained in Vienna and 
next year decided to go to Paris. 
Germany and England he gave concerts. 


1830, he arrived in the Seine city, which was to become his 


In September, 


second home. He played in a few concerts and in the 
salon of Camilla Pleyel, herself an eminent pianist, sur 
rounded himself with a circle of faithful friends, chosen 
mostly from the emigrant nobility of his country and the 
world of art and literature, and devoted himself to teaching 
and composing. But soon his health, which had never 
been strong, began to fail and developed in him that subtle 
tenderness and morbid seclusion which tinged his works 
with a sweet melancholy, and cast over them a shade of 
to term him ‘talent de 


gloom that prompted Field 


chambre de malade. 
(To be continued.) 


W. 8S. B. Matthews.—W. S. B. Matthews, of Chicago, 
editor of ‘* Music,’’ was a visitor at this office last Monday. 
Mr. Matthews will remain in the city this week. 

An Opera by a Woman.—The novelty of the pro. 
duction of an opera by a woman composer occurred at the 
Grand Theatre, Bordeaux, a short time ago. The opera is 
It is named ‘‘Mazeppa,”’ and is in 
The local critics speak in high 


’ 


by Mrs. de Grandval. 
four acts and six tableaux. 
praise of the music. 
ANTED—Professional organist and choir master de- 
W sires position, quartet, chorus or boy choir. Thor- 
ough musician, fifteen years’ experience. Will give refer- 
ences and testimonials. Address ‘‘L. A.,’’ THe MUSICAL 


CourixEr office. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1892, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER WILL BE PLEASED 


rO ANSWER BY WIRE ANY TELEGRAMS THAT 
ARE RECEIVED INQUIRING AS TO STENCIL 
PIANOS. 

IF A DEALER IS: IN COMPETITION WITH A 
STENCIL PIANO IT WILL PAY HIM TO WIRE 
THIS PAPER FOR A DECISION AS TO THE 
LEGITIMACY OF THE INSTRUMENT. 

SO MANY INQUIRIES OF THIS KIND HAVE 
BEEN RECEIVED FROM WIDEAWAKE READERS 
THAT IT IS DEEMED EXPEDIENT TO NOTIFY 
ALL OF THE SUBSCRIBERS AND READERS OF 
rHIS PAPER THAT THE INFORMATION IN OUR 
POSSESSION IS AT ALL TIMES AT THEIR DIS- 
POSAL. 

IT MAY HELP YOU TO CLOSE A SALE OR IT 
MAY BE THE CAUSE OF YOUR LOSING A SALE, 


ACCORDING TO CIRCUMSTANCES. 





UR Berlin correspondent informs us that a con- 
() cert grand piano of Steinway & Sons had been 
delivered at the new palace at Potsdam for the Ger- 
man Empress. 

a 
R, ROBT. M,. WEBB, the sole legitimate manu- 
M facturer of paper piano covers, booked an order 
for 5,000 from a single piano house in Boston last 
week, Notice is hereby again given that Mr. Webb 
holds a patent on paper covers and that no one is en- 
titled to make, sell or use them without his sanction, 

=“ 

N organ of high grade; an organ of long estab- 
A lished reputation; an organ of modern ap- 
pearance in architecture ; an organ that is represented 
by some of the best firms in the trade ; an organ that 
is made by men who are interested in elevating trade 
ethics—the Loring & Blake organ, Worcester, Mass. 


+2 
§ was announced in our last issue the Citizens’ 
A Enterprise Company, of Muncie, Ind., have ac- 
quired the plant, patterns and trade mark of the old 
Burdette Organ Company. It is now asserted that 
they will also manufacture pianos, aiming to turn out 
a high grade instrument that will rank well with their 
organs. 
Kw 
OR the past 10 years a young gentleman has occu- 
F pied a desk at the factory office of the Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston, and in an unostentatious 
manner has been, while working, studying the prob- 
lems of piano making and of the piano business. He 
has always treated the large force of workmen com- 
ing under his supervision with courtesy, without in- 
fraction against discipline, and visitors have always 
found him a gentleman, 
He is Mr, Will W. Wells and he is now on a West- 
ern and Southern trip for the Emerson Company, his 
first visit among members of the trade, We know 





that he will make an excellent impression, and it is 
therefore hardly necessary to recommend him more 
than these remarks do in themselves. We hope he 
will be thoroughly successful. 


or 

HERE are two styles of Behning uprights now 
T made—11C and 12 C—that are among the finest 
specimens of piano making on the American market 
at present. Of course they are made of the fashion- 
able woods, but the styles of the cases and the charac- 
ter of the workmanship at once establish these pianos 
as instrumentsof a high grade. This is demonstrated 
at once when the tone is heard. Behning & Son are 
among the busiest of New York piano manufacturers, 

=“ 

HE Needham Piano—Organ Company, of Washing- 
i. ton, N. J., jumped into fame at a bound, and is 
now as well known in the trade as some of the oldest 
established concerns, They are doing a very much 
larger trade than some people apprehend and than 
others comprehend, They are also making some 
styles that are known as ‘self sellers,” or let us at 
least call them so, because they do sell themselves, 
and may be that is the reason why the Needham con- 
cern is so busy. 

s+e 

HIS, our June special, is a paper with an extra cir- 
T culation, as all our specials are intended for 
special purposes with enlarged circulation. The 
special July number will be one of the greatest music 
and music trade papers that has ever been issued, and 
we hereby notify the trade that late applicants for 
special advertising will not be able to get in, as the 
advertising forms must go to press early in order to 
get the paper out in time. It will have features that 
will surprise some, astonish others, please many and 
raise the demnition bowwows with a few. 


or 
EASE pianos were made and shipped in larger 
P quantities during the first half of this month than 
in any month this year. The Pease Piano Company 
cannot exactly understand this—this special demand 
at this season of the year ; but we may be able to give 
them a suggestion. The Pease piano is a strong 
favorite in all sections where the company has outlets, 
The company have within a short time increased their 
hold upon the trade by putting out exceedingly hand- 
some and attractive case designs that have pleased 
the dealers and the people immensely. The result 
naturally and freely followed, and that is at the bottom 
of the present unseasonable activity, if we may call it 
May it continue ! 
= 
E have received from Mr, W. Waugh Lauder his 
W program of the musical department of the 
« Thousand Islands Park,” on the St. Lawrence River, 
for the season of 1892, which dates from July 1 to 
September 1. The particular features of Mr. Lauder's 
work there this summer will consist of analytical 
lecture recitals with piano playing. 

The reputation of Mr, Lauder as lecturer, critic and 
player is thoroughly established in this country, and 
many readers of THE MUSICAL COURIER have been 
interested for many years past in the valuable con- 
tributions published in these columns from his pen. 

In the program we find that in speaking of the A. B. 
Chase pianos (which, as formerly noticed in this paper, 
will be used by Mr. Lauder) the following language is 
used, which we commend and indorse: 


These pianos are coming rapidly to the front for school and concert 
work, They have for years taken high rank as parlor instruments, their 
pure, rich, bell-like singing quality of tone and responsive, sympathetic 
action making them great favorites with all lovers of pure music, 

Being constructed of the very finest quality of material throughout and 
finely regulated in tone and action, these pianos are specially adapted for 
the use of those schools of music that seek to furnish their pupils with the 
highest ideals of tone quality. 

They stand the constant work of the practice room remarkably, and do 
not get thin, wiry and uneven, but give a student constantly correct im- 
pressions. »~ 


80. 





HE firm of J. G. & G. W. Woodford, of Ticon- 

deroga, who can give good references, are pre- 

pared to receive pianos on consignment. We learn 
this through some correspondence on the subject. 


“= 
AINES BROTHERS are said again to have dis- 
H charged a number of men; but then this is the 
time for disappearing— disappearing of orders, and it 
is a much shrewder and wiser step to discharge one’s 
workmen than to pay them to do nothing but help to 
accumulate unnecessary stock. Haines Brothers are 
wise in their day. 
o 
E know of two young traveling piano men, both 
ofthem representing good firms, who were out 
‘on the road” last week looking for sales. Both 
were absent exactly one week and both are hard 
workers. One sold one upright ona six months note, 
and the other consigned one upright. He would not 
come home without doing something, he said.. But 
then they will travel. 
= 
EO, P, BENT, of Chicago, is enjoying a growing 
G trade and each month represents progress. There 
is one essential reason for this phenomenon in Mr. 
Bent’s business, and that is his determination that it 
should not be otherwise. It is his purpose and inten- 
tion that no retrogression shall ever become mani- 
fest in his affairs, and up to date he has thoroughly 
succeeded. He is bent upon push, 


or 
66 4 S between a fair medium piano not extensively 

A advertised and a low medium piano heavily 
backed by constant advertising, I should never hesi- 
tate,” said the dealer; “I should certainly favor the 
latter.” There are all sorts of leakages in all kinds 
of business, by means of which unnecessary expenses 
are incurred. These could be stopped in large firms 
by appointing some one to prevent them. A certain 
house did so; saved thousands of dollars and man- 
aged to pay the employee a good salary. The money 
saved was put into advertising, and to-day this house 
is way up on the top rung in the music trade, 

ae 

FTER an absence of just one month Mr. Gilde- 
meester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, returned 
on Monday, having covered in the meanwhile the 
most important piano consuming territory of the 
Union completely and disposed of a large number 
of Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos. For rapid, effec- 
tive and brilliant work on the road we doubt if there 
isa man in the piano trade who can compare with 
Mr. Gildemeester. He has in addition to this the 
faculty of making permanent friends of those to 
whom he offers the opportunity to learn and appre- 

ciate his character and disposition. 

He has, with such adjuncts, succeeded in placing 
the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano with some of the 
largest and the most enterprising, as well as the 
smaller and energetic, firms, and has made a com- 
plete success of his venture, 

=F 

E notice in a trade paper that a rumor is said to 
W prevail to the effect that a rumor about a 
rumor is about to become a fact as soon as the 
rumor can be substantiated. This rumor has been 
sneaking about in the trade for some time, and ap- 
pears to be the same old rumor that is said to prevail 
until it appears as a rumor to prevail, but never as a 
fact. Thesame old rumor may be contradicted at 
most any time and also by most anybody, but that 
contradiction merely signifies that the rumor has 
been contradicted as at that particular time prevail- 
ing, although it may at that very moment be prevail- 
ing, especially if it affects another rumor, as rumors 
very frequently do. 

No means are at hand to substantiate the rumor, 
but there is no doubt that sooner or later, particu- 
larly later, someone will prove it, 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Muskegon, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. Chicago. III. 


(aoa Neate ee 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE, 
that ours will excel any other. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation, 
AT BO BRN, IN. xX. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,?? SFoRSE STREET, 
a THOMAS MUSIC CO., 843 Broadway, New York, Gen’! Eastern Agents. 




















Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 














The Most Important and Beautiful Invention In the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


MASON & RISC, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


oe LSS Th Maal perme Emer a 
FAOTORIES AT DERBY, OONN. 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 














ARE THE MOST PERFECT, ELEGANT, DURABLE AND FINEST TONED PIANOS IN THE WORLD. 


Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 











MEHLIN «sce ROBT. M. WEBB. 
= PIANOS CLOTH, FELT « 








CONTAINING MORE VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS THAN ALL OTHERS. 
— MANUFACTURED BY THE— 
+ 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : PAPER PIANO COVERS— Pat’d March, 1892. 


CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and Firat Ave., South, 


ww YORK FACTORY, WAMEROOMS AND OFFIHS: 1352 FULTON STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor, 10th Avenue, 


MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 











WARD & BRUWN PANG 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THAT CAMP STENCIL. 


> 


HE brilliant fight of THe MusicaL CouRIER against 
the well-known stencil of Camp & Co. has been 
causing widespread attention, and also among other 
things it has been productive of the following letter 
of a firm of Chicago attorneys, who in all probability 

are Mr. Camp's legal advisers : 

Cuicaco, June 1, 1892, 
Fditors Musical Courter 

We have had submitted to us three numbers of Tux Musicat Courter 
of dates May 11, May 18 and May 25, and our attention specially called to 
the articles in said issues headed “* Mr, Camp,” * Camp & Co,” and * The 
Camp Stencil If the statements of our clients, Estey & Camp, are cor- 
rect, most of the statements of the articles referred to are false and libelous. 
No reputable firm can quietly submit to the continued publication of such 
apparently malicious articles, Whoever inspired these articles must have 
The piano itself makes its own reputation, There 
Estey & Camp make the Camp & Co. piano, or 
They 


some hidden motive 
is a firm “ Camp & Co," 
have it made’for them, as suits them best, sell it and guarantee it, 
have a patent for their trade mark, ** Camp Piano,” have built up a large 
demand for it and have a right to protect their trade and trade mark. 
They are responsible for the quality of their goods and method of doing 
business, not only to the dealer, but to the user as well. The Camp & Co. 
piano has made for itself in eight years a reputation which your publica- 
tion is evidently endeavoring to blacken and at the same time injure the 
business reputation of an old and well established firm. Do you propose 
An immediate reply with an expressed willingness to make 
Yours very truly, 
Conuen & Tuacuer, 


to continue it? 
fullamends will greatly oblige, 


By means of this communication a very unfortu- 
has been introduced into the question, 
As will have been 


nate feature 
and that is the name of Estey. 
readers of this paper, all the previous 
the Camp stencil have conscientiously 
We concluded, in view 


noticed by 
articles on 
avoided the name of Estey. 
of the reputation of the name of Estey and our 
pleasant relations to the house of Estey, to avoid, on 
every occasion, the name of Estey whenever an in- 
quiry about the Camp piano reached this office and 
required a reply. 

In former articles paying attention to the Camp & 
Co, piano in reply to letters THe Musical COURIER 
simply answered truthfully that such a firm as Camp 
& Co, does not exist, and that consequently there can 
be no such piano except it is astencil. In our recent 
articles we followed the same course and would have 
continued it uninterruptedly, simply alluding to the 
name of the man that appeared on the stencil and 
not to his firm. The introduction of this new ele- 
ment makes it rather unpleasant, but unavoidable, to 
refer to thefirm of Estey & Camp. 

We shall, however, continue to speak of the Camp 
& Co. piano and not of Estey & Camp. As far as we 
know we have no controversy with that house, but are 
simply following out a well established rule and are 
attempting our best to vitiate the effects produced by 
the sale of stencil pianos. 

The attorneys of the house in their above letter 
state that there is a firm of Camp & Co. 

Where is it located and who are its members ? 

Even if so, where is their factory where the Camp & 
Co, pianos are made? 

Next the letter states that Estey & Camp make the 
Camp piano or have it made for them, and here is 
exactly where the difference comes in between a leg- 
itimate or stencil piano, If Estey & Camp made 
the Camp & Co, piano it would have legitimacy, but 
by having it made for them by some manufacturer 
or manufacturers of pianos it immediately falls under 
the classification of stencil pianos. 

We make these rudimentary remzrks simply for 
the benefit of Messrs. Coburn & Thacher, who seem 
to be ignorant of the difference between a legitimate 
and a stencil piano, and not for the general readers in 
the music trade, who know all about it, 

This paper is not endeavoring to blacken the repu- 
tation of the Camp & Co. piano, as the attorneys 
state, and for their further instruction it might be as 
well to say that if the Camp & Co. piano was sold 
under its legitimate name it would not bring the 
price that it now does under its bastard cognomen, 

Therein exists the ignominy of the stencil, that 
under its false reputation, carrying in this instance 
the name of a man of high reputation in Chicago, it 
is sold at a price which the original manufacturer 
could never secure if he put his own name on. In 
the present instance it is very well known that this 
particular piano is one of the very lowest grade 
pianos made in the United States. The usual piano 
has a veneered and varnished case ; this piano has a 
painted case, 

These are suine oi the rudimentary discussions of 
the stencil question, but they must be dealt with in 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


answering some of the points made by the writers of 
the above letter. 

This paper has conducted a stencil warfare that has 
lasted many years now, and it has succeeded in driv- 
ing this traffic down to a very small percentage of the 
general business done in pianos, During this warfare 
it was very natural that the individual could never be 
respected, because it was always a question of princi- 
ple. On the strength of it the paper has secured the 
unbounded confidence of the music trade of the 
United States and has become the greatest institution 
of its kind on the globe, as is well known to all. 

Some of Mr. Camp's greatest competitors in Chica- 
go have found it useless to continue the traffic in 
stencil pianos on account of the antagonism of this 
paper. In somecases they withdrew rapidly, in some 
cases they made a stubborn resistance, but each and 
every one of them can tell Mr. Camp to-day that he 
feels better out of the stencil business than in it, for 
in its withdrawal is involved the question of mercan- 
tile purification. A stencil piano is from its natural 
condition a living, false pretense, and as its origin 
cannot be traced through its name it is a false pre- 
tender additionally. 

Not only in Chicago but all over the United States 
Mr. Camp will find gentlemen of the piano trade who 
have retired from the stencil part of the business 
through THE MUSICAL COURIER, who would candidly 
tell him they would never re-enter it. 

If Mr. Camp desires to continue in selling the Camp 
& Co, piano he may succeed in doing so, but we very 
much doubt it. The men engaged in selling it for 
him will find the price reduced and profits curtailed, 
and in return Mr, Camp will not be able to pay even 
the ridiculously low price that he now pays to the 
manufacturers of the Camp & Co. piano, 

We will give it one more year of vitality, if that 
much, This paper, before it was as old or as power- 
ful as it now is, drove out of the field more exten- 
sively sold stencil pianos than the Camp & Co. 





MR. PECK’S METHODS. 


-_- 2+ 


HERE is no question that a great deal of harm is 
T done by such methods as Mr. Peck has thought 
fit to resort to in his advertising of the Hardman 
piano, Such methods destroy the confidence in 
straightforward advertising systems and also inspire 
imitation. No patent of nobility has ever been con- 
ferred upon Mr, Peck or his firm, nor does he say so, 
but he uses the royal coats of arms—simply adopts 
them himself without the slightest warrant—and by 
implication makes it appear as if he or his firm had 
received a recognition of the kind represented by the 
privilege of using the crest or coats of arms, 

There is no means of getting at Mr. Peck. He 
says: “This is a free country, and if the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales use the Hardman piano I can use 
the royal crest to advertise the same.” He does not 
place before the public any evidence or even testi- 
mony to prove that these people use the Hardman 
piano; he simply shows a letter or letters from his 
own agent, in which that agent writes to him (his 
principal) that these instruments have been supplied. 
That's all he does, Should you ask him to show you 
any evidence he produces the letter of his agent. 

We ask, in all fairness and frankness, ‘Is that hon- 
est advertising?” One of his advertisements now 
before us has a beautifully engraved escutcheon of 
Her Majesty upon it; over the same are the words 
“Preferred by Royalty,” and below the words, ‘‘ The 
Hardman Piano.” On the strength of the meagre 
proof shown is it right, is it honorable, is it in good 
taste, is it honest for Mr. Peck to do this? 

That is all we ask. We are not in the piano busi- 
ness and are not endangered by Mr. Peck’s system 
of advertising. Weare, on the contrary, supplied by 
him with material for a good editorial like this one, 
and yet we believe it would benefit Mr. Peck if he 
would withdraw the objectionable advertisement; for, 
in the first place, it would raise him in the estimation 
of his own competitors, and secondly, it would show 
that he believes in the proper methods of advertising 
after his attention had been called to his present 
method, 

The probability is that Mr, Peck will not withdraw 
his advertisement, The consequence will be, of 
course, a natural one—the advertisement will with- 
draw Mr. Peck, The articles published in THE Mvu- 








SICAL COURIER will be used against the Hardman 
piano, and not against Mr. Peck or his ways of trade. 
He can take his choice; he will take his choice, and 
in the meanwhile his competitors make sales by 
means of his advertisements. 








SOHMER & CO. 





GREAT house like Sohmer & Co. necessarily has 
A a great factory, such as is illustrated on the 
front page of THE MUSICAL COURIER of to-day's issue. 
A great piano must necessarily be made in a great 
factory. All these elements are interwoven and con- 
centrated under the one name of « Sohmer.” 

As is universally known now in the musical world 
of this country, the Sohmer factory is located on the 
other side of the East River at Astoria, fronting the 
river bank, a most picturesque spot. However, out- 
side of the pleasure involved in a trip to the factory 
is the gratification connected with the study of the 
construction of these famous pianos. The manner 
of making out of dead metal and wood a musical in- 
strument endowed with tone and full of resources 
that have compelled the admiration of the people is 
astounding. 

At the present time the greatest activity prevails 
in the Sohmer factory, and we verily believe that the 
present illustration will soon be defective because 
the increased demand for the Sohmer piano will 
compel the house to build an addition to it, and that 
of course will necessitate the making of a new 
illustration. 





From Niagara. 
Niacara Fars, June 13, 1892, 





Editors Musical Courier : 

N your issue of the 8th inst. we notice you 

say that ‘‘Mr, S. N. Widdup, representing Hedge, Son 

& Co., of Buffalo.’’ This is an error we wish corrected. Mr. 
Widdup had retired from his services with said firm several 
days before going to New York and in every sense of the 
word represented the Niagara Falls P. & O. Company, of 
which company he is manager. 

Kindly mention this in your next and so avoid any com- 
plications that might arise therefrom and oblige 

Respectfully yours, 
NIAGARA FALts P, & O, Company. 


Mr. Clement on Advertising. 
S requested by Mr. Clement, we publish the 
appended letter: 
Ann Arpor, Mich., June 4, 1892. 
The Musical Courier, New York City, N. Y.: 

Gent_Lemen—I had thought that my views on advertising, especially in 
the regular music trade papers, were too well known to many in the 
trade, as they certainly must have been known to yourselves, to justify 
the personal remarks regarding myself in your issue of May 18, inthe 
notice of our new catalogue. 

I hold it right, however, for the manager of any company to subordi- 
nate his own views on any subject pertaining to the business of such com- 
pany to those of a majority of the board of directors, who are in the order 
of things his business advisers. 

Please give this equal prominence with that given your remarks in the 
case above cited, 

With best wishes for the Courier, very truly yours, 

Lew H. Crement, 
Secretary and Manager the Ann Arbor Organ Company. 

We have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Clement's views 
on trade paper advertising, though we should be pleased to 
hear them. Besides this, we had heretofore thought of Mr. 
Clement as being the actual head of the Ann Arbor Organ 
Company and had attributed the success of that concern to 


him. 





N. W. Bryant & Co. 

ESSRS. N. W. BRYANT & CO., who are 

to be rated among the most energetic of the West- 

ern dealers, write to THe MusicaL Courter from their 
headquarters in Indianapolis that they have just opened a 
branch store at Vincennes, Ind., which will be under the 
management of Mr. George P. Smith. The growth of their 
business in that vicinity made the move absolutely neces- 


sary. 








—Weser Brothers received in one day last week orders for 36 pianos. 

—The Wagoner & French Organ Company, of Sioux City, Ia., is now 
permanently located at Winchester, Ind. 

—A fire on Monday morning, 12:30, in the Lincoln Building, Union 
square, slightly damaged the wareroom of the Schubert Piano Company 
to the extent of $25. 

—According to the Pottstown, Pa., ‘** Ledger,” Mr. H. S, Kuser, of that 
town, is having a great run of luck, selling 11 pianos and organs in 10days 
which is big business for this weather. 

—One of the most popular retail salesmen in New Jersey, as well as one 
of the most successful in the business, is Mr. Joel W. C. Pool, who has been 
for many years in the employ of the S. D. Lauter Company, of Newark. 

—One of the really busy factories in these dull times is that of the Brau- 
muller Company, where all hands are working full hours on orders which 
run far enough ahead to keep them busy all summer. 
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CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courter, 
226 Wasasn Avenue, 
Curcaco, June 11, 1892. § 


R. HENRY DETMER'S lease of the second 
story of the new Schiller Building, at 103 to 109 
Randolph street, has been made public. The terms of the 
lease are for three years at a rental of $10,000 per year, and 
as the amount of space is given as 2,280 square feet for 
the locality it seems inordinately high; however, there 
may be some mistake about the published facts. 

The Rice-Macy Piano Company have moved into their 
new office at 46 Jackson street. Mr. Rice says the first 
Schaeffer piano turned out of the new Oregon, IIl., factory 
is finished and shipped, and instruments will come right 
along now; he also says the men are delighted with the lo- 
cation of the factory, and they have a good right to be, 
for he himself is more than delighted with both the location 
and the factory itself. 

The following cut is an illustration taken from the 
elegant catalogue of Messrs. Salter & Bilek, who make a 
specialty of music cabinets in a large variety of styles. I 
have never seen anything of the kind that quite equals 
their goods, and it is therefore not astonishing to be as- 
sured that this house furnishes all the largest houses in 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco and New Orleans, and 
send them to London and Liverpool as well. 


ee ee 
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On the first day of this week Lyon & Healy sprung a 
genuine sensation upon the public in the shape of a ‘‘fac- 
tory display”’ in their immense State street window. 
Nothing of the kind has ever been attempted in this city 
before, and upon first consideration it seems almost im- 
possible to achieve a satistactory result from huge piles 
of crude material and partially finished goods, which, min- 
gled with the perfect product, give the window its charac- 
ter. But one glance at the dense crowd of deeply inter- 


ested people which blockades the sidewalk and entirely 
obstructs the view of the 50 foot window from early morn- 
ing until the hundreds of electric lights are extinguished 
late at night shows that the display completely captivates 
the popular fancy. 

A glance at the window itself makes even a veteran 
trade editor marvel at the possibilities of the music busi- 
ness when its showing is arranged by its foremost expon- 
ents. It is utterly impossible in the space at my command 
to give even an outline of the contents of this already 
famous window, but afew of the objects I heard com- 
mented upon, as I worked my way into the front rank of 
the spectators, will serve perhaps best of all to record the 
most salient features. First, the three large revolving 
pieces are in the shape of a six pointed star, the others 
looking not unlike musical fountains with their glowing 
upholstery of red, white and blue silk, and various sized 
tables or disks bearing dainty freight of mandolins, gui- 
tars, banjos and fine trimmings. Then the enormous 
columns of banjo shells, drum hoops, guitar necks and 
tambourine hoops which form the background excite never 
ceasing remark, 

The contrast between the magnificent ebony and gold 
Lyon & Healy harp of to-day and its companion, an exact 
reproduction of the harp supposed to have been owned by 
King Brian Boiroimhe in the 11th century, or between a 
Lyon & Healy upright of the latest and most graceful de- 
sign and an ungainly and sprawling mahate or great nita, 
the finest of ancient Indian instruments, is at once noted. 
The huge rosewood, ebony and snakewood logs with their 
finished ends also come in for universal attention, It is 
safe to say that in this city of display windows nothing 
to surpass Lyon & Healy’s present effort in attractiveness 
and solid interest has ever been devised. 

The S. L. House Company have made a reorganization 
of their concern and have increased their capital, but I 
don’t know how much. Mr. S. L. House is president, Mr. 
F. K. Davis secretary, and Mr, E. A. Gage the treasurer of 
the new company. They have opened a wareroom at 363 
West Madison street and are flooding the west side with a 
card headed with the legend ‘* Cheapest place in Chicago 
to buy or rent a piano”’ on one side and ‘‘ High grade pi- 
anos cheap ’’ on the other side. 

The remaining dividend of the Ayres & Wygant concern, 
amounting to 1614 per cent., is now being paid to the cred- 
itors. 

The early closing movement is very generally observed 
and probably will be, although there has already been some 
objection made to the action of one particular house in 


remaining open when it was supposed that the agreement 
had been signed by this house as well as all the others. 


SALTER & BILEK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Music 
Music Box Tastes, &c, 


PoRTFOLI0s, 





CABINETS, 


t 


OD 


4A Bet w 


we’ UD if ‘ : 
CA Send for Catalogues and Whole- 


sale Price List. 


40 and 42 N. Union Street, 
Chicago, 





Mr. Chas. J. Tonk arrived in town this week, accom- 
panied by Mr. O., Pressprich, Jr. The latter named gentle- 
man will, after an extensive trip to the Pacific Coast, have 
full charge of the branch house of Tonk & Brother, of New 
York, now located on Wabash avenue. 

Those who have not seen the new Style A piano made by 
the Sterling Company have missed seeing a good thing. 
This particular piano was always renowned for having a 
fine scale. The case is now consistent with the scale, and it 
must be a good seller, particularly with those salesmen 
who appreciate its many merits. 

Mr. Joseph Bohmann, the musical instrument maker of 
this city, offers a reward for the discovery of the where 
abouts of about $900 worth of samples which were intrusted 
to the care of Mr. Paul Pferdner, or some information relat- 
ing to the present location of Mr. Pferdner. Mr. Bohmann 
thinks he has reasons to believe that there is something 
crooked in Mr. Pferdner’s actions, as he has not heard from 
him in about five weeks. Mr. Joseph Bohmann’s address 
is 306 State street, Chicago, Ill. He earnestly requests 
anyone knowing anything about either Mr. Pferdner or the 
goods to communicate with him. 

Two pianos just finished in this city by Messrs. Julius 
Bauer & Co. are certainly worthy of special examination 


traordinary, the back being almost as handsomely finished 
as the front, and the burl walnut veneer is certainly as 
handsome as any that ever grew. They have one of those 
famous new Chicago keyboards in these pianos, which 
this house was the first to introduce (made by Augustus 
Newell & Co.) and one of the very finest feeling actions I 
have ever seen in any upright piano. These two pianos 
may be truly called great instruments, and one of them 
was made with specially designed panels for Company F, 
Fistr Regiment, I. N. G., and they are an honor to the city 
that produced them. 

The Union League Club was last evening the scene of one 
of the pleasantest gatherings ever enjoyed by the music 
trade of this city. There were some 50 odd members 
present, and a good dinner and the customary concomi 
tants were thoroughly enjoyed without a word being 
spoken relative to trade matters. 
Mr. E, S. Conway, Mr. C. C, Curtiss, Mr. Thomas Floyd- 
Jones, Mr. A. H. Reed and Mr. I. N. Camp. 


Speeches were made by 


A SHAM EMERSON. 


— 2 — 


URING the past 10 years various attempts have 
D been made to stencil bogus pianos with the 
waluable name of Emerson, and these cases were to 
some extent recorded in this paper, The Emerson 
Piano Company, like all other large firms, have to 
some extent suffered from this impunity, and that 


reminds us that those firms that have not recognized 


the value of THE MUSICAL COURIER'S campaign 
against the stencil should for one moment reflect 
what the result would have been during these 10 


years had not this paper so resolutely exposed the 


fraud, 
Well, the present Emerson case is explained in a 
letter from Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, addressed to 


the Emerson Piano Company : 


Crrcaco, June 1, 1802 
Emerson Piane Company, Boston, Ma 
Deak Sirs—We thought it might be of interest to you to learn that a 
piano stored with us and offered by the owner who wishes to sell it is 
stenciled ** V. P. Emerson, Boston,"’ and is believed by its owner, Henry 
Silver, 446 111th street, to be a genuine Emerson piano. He offered to 
sell it before we had the opportunity to inspect it, and we sent for the 
piano for the purpose of examining it and ascertaining its value We 
find, however, that instead of an Emerson piano, it is a Hale No, 71,615, 
and was sold some time in December, 1888, by Aug. Gross, a smal! dealer, 
636 Wells street, this city A close examination of the piano shows that 
the stencil is evidently the one that was originally put on the piano 
Very truly yours, i n & Heary 


In connection with this we may as well pay a de 
served tribute to the constant opposition exhibited 
by the great house of Lyon & Healy against the sten- 
cil. This firm lately went so far as to publish in its 
advertisements in the daily papers that they handle 
no stencil pianos, 

None of the large houses now suffer from serious 
attempts to imitate their own names, either by mis- 
spelling or by false initials or otherwise, and a great 
many houses have taken their firm names into par 
ticular consideration by adding to them a device by 
means of which they could control it through a trade 


mark, 


‘ 


tory of Music will use the Steinway piano. 


eee 


no objection to the publication of these facts. 





HERE is hardly a doubt that after its removal up 
town on September 1 the Scharwenka Conserva 


OSE & SONS shipped 76 pianos last week, dis- 
‘tributed among 21 agents. Vose & Sons have 
There 
is no reason why they should have any. 
+e 
OLLOWING the notice of the occupancy of new 
F quarters by Collins & Armstrong, of Fort Worth, 
Tex., comes a notice that they have organized the 
Collins & Armstrong Company with a of 
$500,000 and an additional capital stock of $10,000 for 
The incorporators are Mr. E, 


capital 


the retail department. 
J. Anderson and eight others, 


» correspond 


’. ANTED—A reliable dealer ina thriving town desires t 
with a piano manufacturer who will furnish instruments valued at 
about $250 and carry leases. Address * F. C. R.,"" care Tue Musicat 
Courier 
ANTED—A good traveling salesman acquainted with the musical 


W 
selling article on commission 
ersed. Address A. G. S., Musicat Courtar 
y ANTED 
with the piano and kindred trades of America and Europe, desires 
permanent connection with good American firm. Fine linguist, good 
talker and writer, hard worker, educated. Best references 
For particulars apply to Musica. Covriae Company, New 


merchandise trade to handle asa side line an established, good, 


Good reference and state territory trav 


Live, experienced, middle aged business man, familiar 


Can take an 


interest. 








and mention. The case work and the design are both ex- 


York. 
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McCammon Patents. 

UDGE HERRICK has granted an order al- 
J lowing Allan R. Macdonald, as receiver of the McCam 
mon Piano Company, to transfer te George B. Sherer two 
patents formerly owned by the McCammon Company, but 
which passed to Dudley Farlin by virtue of a judgment, 
The facts are as follows: Mr. Farlin obtained a judgment 
against the company and secured among other things two 
patents obtained by Edward McCammon and transferred to 
Hattie McCammon. Mr. Farlin transferred the patents to 
George B. Sherer, but he cannot come into possession of 
The or- 


Albany 


them, as they are in Hattie McCammon’s name. 
der is granted to give Mr, Sherer legal possession. 


**Journal.’’ 


The Jews-Harp. 
opti in a small village near Albany, 


N. ¥., is carried on an industry of which but little is 
known to the outside world, 

Mr. John Smith, an Englishman, came to this country 
some 10 years ago and began in a very small way the 
manufacture of jews-harps. 

Previous to his coming he had been employed in the large 
factories of the old country and was a thorough mechanic 
at his trade. P 

His instruments have attained a reputation in nearly 
every portion of this country as being of asuperior quality, 
and are used for concert and professional work, 

One peculiarity is that they are hand made throughout ; 
the advantage of a hand made jews-harp is in the forging 
of the tongue from steel wire instead of stamping from a 
sheet, as is the usual process employed. 

The tongue is the tone producing member of the instru- 
ment, and when forged and tempered and filed and fash- 
ioned it produces a clear, sweet musical tone very different 
from the coarse twang of an ordinary jews-harp. 

Although hardly recognized as a musical instrument, but 
rather as a toy for children, yet the time was—less than a 
hundred years ago—when it was the only instrument used 
by some nations. 

Prefixed to the Rev. Patrick MacDonald's collection of 
Highland airs (1781) is a dissertation by the Rev. Walter 
Young, in which he states that the natives of the island of 
St. Kilda, being great lovers of dancing, have a number 
of reels which are either sung or played on the Jew’'s harp 
or trump, their only musical instrument, 

That it was made much of as a musical instrument in the 














early part of this century is evident from the fact that the 
‘*Musical Gazette,’’ of London, gives an account of one 
Eulenstein, a native of Wartemburg, who made a sensation 
in Londen in 1827 by playing on no less than 16 jews-harps 
at the same time, combined as one instrument in such a 
manner as to produce a complete scale, and further pub- 
lishes several pieces of music suited toit. The antiquity 
of the jews-harp is beyond question. 

In the Himalaya journals one of the travelers mentions 
that he procured a jews-harp from Thibet. 

The name jews-harp one authority states was originally 
jaws-harp, an instrument played upon in derision of the 
national instrument of the Jews, referring probably to the 
trumpet. This is disputed, however. 

The English word jews-harp seems, from another author- 
ity, to be merely a corruption of the French words jeu and 
trump. 

From descriptions and cuts in ancient works en musical 
instruments the shape of the jews-harp has remained almost 
identically the same to the present day. 








A Valuable Set of Band Instruments. 

BARGELT, the agent for the Hanover 
.. Silver Cornet Band, of Hanover, Pa., placed with 
Harry Coleman, the manufacturer of the Missenharter 
band instruments, an order for as fine a set of their horns 
as could be produced, The set was completed and placed 
on exhibition last Saturday and they were certainly very 
elegant. 

The finish was in silver and gold elaborately engraved, 
and the tone was, as expressed by an authority, beautiful. 

The set attracted much attention, Mr. Missenharter, the 
superintendent of the Coleman factory, is an expert brass 
instrument maker, one of the most skillful probably in this 
country, and especially in French horns has he attained an 
enviable reputation. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and nearly every large band and orchestral combination in 
the country have in use specimens of his handiwork in these 
instruments. 

The doublephonium (euphonium and trombone in one) is 
an improved solo instrument for artists, invented by Mr. 
Missenharter. 

A. Raffayolo, soloist of Gilmore’s 22d Regiment Band, 
writes of this instrument: 

‘I have most thoroughly tested the new improved instru- 
ment called ‘doublephonium.’ It is a most beautiful in- 
strument—‘two in one.’ 

‘The tone of the baritone is rich and like the human 





voice ; the tone of trombone is superb and of immense 
power.”’ 

The Coleman factory at 203 East Twenty-third street is 
being run to its full capacity, and their business is very 
satisfactory. 

Same Old Trick. 
Be.ievitre, N. ¥., May 31, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
WAS advised by Thos. H. Knollin, of Syracuse, to pre- 
sent my experience with Daniel F. Beatty to you and seek your ad- 
vice, 

Iam a music teacher, and wishing several cheap instruments to rent 
bargained with Beatty for four organs, price of the four to be $100; so sent 
my check on the Adams Bank for the amount, 

After writing several letters, wishing to know if the money was duly 
received, there came a shipping bill of one organ, shipped. 

I then wrote him I should not accept one organ, and to this I received 
this answer ; 


Wasuincron, N. J., May 17, 1892. 
Mrs. T. D. Kenny: 

We find we sent the $500 parlor pipe organ for the $100. If you don’t 
want it get it sold for $100, as I have got judgments against me. I could 
have kept the $100 and sent you nothing, but I sent ree a splendid organ 
well worth all you paid for it. Janiet F, Bearry. 


Yours truly, Mrs, T. D. Kenny. 
We can only advise Mrs. Kenny to consult a lawyer and 
to notify the Postmaster General at Washington of a fraud 
conducted through the mails. 


Moving Westward. 

HE Boston Piano Company have closed 
arrangements with the board of trade of Wooster, 
Ohio, by which they are benefited by these inducements: 
A desirable location, five years’ rent free, expense of trans- 
portation of machinery and material, $1,000; remodeling 
the building, $500, and a loan to the company of $15,000, 
The work of moving has already commenced, and some of 
the machinery is expected to reach Wooster next week. 

About 50 hands will be employed in the piano factory. 

es. 

The Lawrence & Sons Piano Company have decided to 
locate at Marietta, Ohio, but definite particulars are lack- 
ing. The press dispatches state that the piano company 
and the Mystic Rubber Company closed arrangements at 
the same time and that the citizens subscribed to $25,000 
worth of stock, but whether to each company individually 
or between them we do not know. 


A, M. Greer has opened a piano room over his store in lowa City, 
where he will sell the Decker Brothers and Emerson pianos. 





Stratton’s Russian Gut Violin Strings. 


HAT some of the Leading Musical Directors in the 
(60) United States think of them. 





Dave Braham, the popular Composer and 
Director of Music at Harrigan’s Theatre, says : 
New York, March 1, 1892. 





Perey Gaunt, Musical Director, Hoyt's 
Madison Square Theatre : 
Yew York, March 2, 1892. 











Followers, but No Competitors! 


OUR GUARANTEE, 


Every one of our “ Russian Gut Srrincs”’ is put up in a separate trade 
mark wrapper, and every string so wrapped is thoroughly warranted by us. If 
a dealer receives a complaint (which he believes to be honest) from any musician 
to whom he has sold one of these strings, he is authorized by us to give him 
another string without charge, and all such loss will be made good by us to our 
If there is any other violin string which 
We are not 


customers without quibble or question. 
is indorsed by its importer to this extent, we are not aware of it, 
responsible for any strings which are sold as 


“STRATTON’S RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS.” 





id/ genuine are wrapped and 


labeled as above 





Dealers, please send for Descriptive Catalogue and Wholesale Price List. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & SON, 


Manufacturers and Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


43 and 45 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, 








Messrs. John F. Stratton & Son: 

Dear Sirs~1 have given your Russian Gut 
Violin Strings a thorough trial, and am pleased 
to state that they are the best toned and most 
durable strings I have ever used. 

Yours respectfully, 
DAVE BRAHAM. 


Theodore John, with Anton Seidl’s Or- 
chestra : 

New York, Jan, 28, 1892. 
Messrs. John F, Stratton & Son: 

Dear Sirs—\ was very much surprised when 
a short time ago I tried your Russian Gut 
Strings to find them of such excellent tone. 

I have been a violin player for twenty years 
and to speak candidly I ind them superior to 
any strings | have ever used, and am only sorry 
that | was unfortunate enough not to have had 
them before. 1 shall certainly use no other 
hereafter. Yours trul 


THEODORE JOHN. 


W. Lloyd Bowron, Musical Director Four- 
teenth Street and Bijou Theatres: 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, | 
New York, Feb. 15, 1892. § 
Messrs. John F, Stratton & Son: 

Dear Sirs—1 have never used any strings 
equal to your Russian Gut for durability and 
tone. Last week I played at six perform 
ances on a single length which retained its 
purity of tone until it broke. I have not found 
one talse,and take great pleasure in recom- 
mending them to violinists as a perfect string. 


Truly yours. 
W. LLOYD BOWRON. 


Chas, F, Dittmar, Musical Director Flor- 
ence Rindley Pay Train Co: 

New York, Dec., 1891. 
Messrs. John F. Stratton & Son: 

Dear Sirs—With the Pay Train Company I 
have traveled all over the United States, my 
strings being subjected to all climates, hot, 
cold, dry and damp. It gives me great 
cee in saying that your Russian Gut 
Strings are the only ones I have found that 
I have recommended 
my travels, 
them are as 


will stand the racket. 
them to many musicians durin 
and find that all who have use 
well pleased as I am. 

Stratton’s Russian Gut stands at the head 
both for tone and durability. 

Yours truly 
CHAS, F. DITTMAR. 





Messrs. John F. Stratton & Son; 

Gentlemen—For absolute brilliancy and en- 
durance I heartily recommend your Russian 
Gut Strings, having arrived at this conclusion 
after thoroughly testing them in my orchestral 
work, with the members of the orchestra. 
Wishing you success, I remain yours truly, 

PERCY GAUNT, 

Louis Mollenhauer, Director Henry 
Mollenhauer's College of Music: 

Brooxiyn, N. Y., Feb. 19, 1892. 
Messrs John F. Stratton & Son: 

Dear Sirs—1 am using your Russian Gut 
Strings, and must say without flattery that I 
never used a more durable or perfect string. I 
have had one length of E on my violin five days 
and it is to-day just as good as when I put it on, 
and I average playing eight to ten hours daily. 
The sale of these strings should be enormous, 
Send me at once two bundles E strings. 

Yours truly 
LOUIS MOLLENHAUER, 


Wm, Bayne, Musical Director, Windsor 
Theatre Orchestra ; 

New York, March 7, 1892. 
Messrs, John F, Stratton & Son: 

Dear Sirs—Your Russian Gut Strings I must 
candidly admit are the best I ever used. Their 
unusual endurance and brilliancy ef tone are 
features rarely combined in other strings. 

Yours truly, 
WM. BAYNE. 


C, Richter Nicolai, Solo Violinist : 
ew York, Jan, 24, 1892. 
Messrs. John F, Stratton & Son; 

Dear Sirs—I am now using your Russian 
Gut Violin Strings and must say I am highly 
pleased with them, as are also all my pupils, to 
whom I have recommended them. Accept best 
regards of yours very truly, 

C. RICHTER NICOLAI, 
i 


Carl Ernst, first violinist Mozart Quartette 
New York, Feb. 5, 1892. 
Messrs, John F, Stratton & Son: 

Dear Sirs—-Your Russian Gut Strings are 
certainly the best I have ever played on, and I 
cannot praise them enough. I have been using 
one length for the entire week and it is just as 
good as when I put it on. I highly recom- 
mend them. 

Yours truly, 
CARL ERNST. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, 





LARGEST HOUSE 


Music Engraving 
PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application, 
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LBHIPsio, 
QERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET). 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


WiISSNER HIGH GRADE, 


MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., 


s § g J 
prooxLyn, N.Y. ee LAIN OS. 
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THE NEEDHA 


PIANO ORGAN C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE NEEDHAM PIANO, 


Unexcelled for 


Finish, Durability and Tone. 


THE NEEDHAM ORGAN, 


Leads the World for Quality and Workmanship. 








E. A. COLE, Secretary. 
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CHAS. H. PARSONS, Presipenr, 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





FOREIGN AGENCIES: 





GREAT BRITAIN—Hewry Amsrince, London, NEW ZEALAND—Miwrer & Tompson, Christ- 
BUSSIA- ~Heauan & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church, 

Wa INDIA—T. Bavan & Co., Calcutta 
AU BTRALIA- Surton Bros,, Melbourne BRAZIL—F. Ricnarps, Rio Janeir 

GERMAN Y—Péume & Son, Gera-Reuss For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 

The new pearenoees location on the ys st high 

I8 MADE BY THE groend » outh of Chicag« | Cheape and best railroad 
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GRAND RAPIDS PLANO GASE CO. | sisi tit pt re 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


matio »» addres 
J. FF, KEENEY, 


123 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE 


Sa MULE 


IS THE 
BEST 


AND 


) Most Salable 
ORGAN 


‘ "ie ro-pay. 
AGENTS WANTE arene re eo ae 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 








FLOOD & 
CONKLIN 
CG, 


VARNISH MAKERS, 


NEWARK, N.J. 
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Territory Absolutely Guaranteed 
to all Established Agencies. 
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A Chance to Reform. 
HE Pittsburgh “ Dispatch” contains 


item from Beaver Falls 


this 


At the sheriff's sale of the personal property of the defunct Swoger or- 


gan factory, at Beaver Falis, the employés, to whom a large amount of 
money is due for wages, bid on the unfinished work and material by per- 
mission of the sheriff, and by permission of the other creditors were al- 
lowed to start the factory to complete the unfinished organs It will 
require some weeks to do this. The building, machinery and grounds 
will be sold in June, and in the meantime Mr, Swoger expects to have a 
stock company formed with a capital of $50,000 with which to buy in the 


plant and 

We hardly think that Mr. Swoger will succeed in organ. 
izing a stock company with $50,000 capital or any other 
large amount when the investors come to investigate his 
past record as a stenciler, but there may be a chance for 
the workmen to pull something out of the wreck and start 
an enterprise of their own, The first thing that they should 


do is to drop the name ** Swoger,’’ which is identified with 


operate it 


the lowest grade of stencil organs that are liable to fall in 
pieces at any moment, Open up a clean, straight, legiti- 
mate business and there is an even chance with others to 
succeed. Start over again with the same old stencil racket 


and disaster is as certain as dawn. 


House Builders and Piano Makers. 
HERE are two things which crowds of people 
can testify are only needed at the present time and 
very hard to obtain, Oh for some clever and philanthropic 
investors to take advantage of the needs to their own pecu- 
niary profit! 

One is, houses in which thoroughly—not nominally— 
sound proof floors and walls and door make them habitable 
by teachers and students of music. Musicians are apt to 
be of a class which is accustomed to nice and tasteful ac- 
commodations and surroundings. Their houses must be 
near those who patronize art, for the convenience of per- 
sons wishing to study with them. The name is legion of 
teachers, while there are almost no buildings where they 
are not considered nuisances, The suggestion of the pur- 
pose for which they wish rooms brings polite refusal from 
the most tenant desiring landlord. 

That is very hard upon a kind of people perhaps particu- 
larly sensitive to being considered disagreeable. If there 
were even buildings with mere music rooms properly made, 
in best localities, for those who could make them suffice 
fer teaching purposes, it would be an improvement on the 
present state of affairs ; though for many seasons a teacher 
wants his books, music, favorite piano, &c., in his home, to 
use whenever he pleases, But it is only necessary for a person 
to stroll through the passageways of the few buildings in 
which music teaching is allowed to understand how forlorn 
is the accommodation for anyone with a sensitive ear who 
wishes to train his pupils to like sensitiveness. Take, for 
example, one who is correcting a defective ear for singing. 
Which accompaniment is the pupil to follow when a deli- 
cate, critical attention is asked by his teacher, while two 
or three pianos are within hearing, perhaps powerfully 
handled ? 

Teachers do not like to publish their trials in this direc- 
tion more widely than is necessary, for it would but in 
crease the difficulty in finding homes or studios and might 
end in having no place at all to live. Houses are quite as 
bad, Walls are made so thin on some of our nicest streets 
that neighbors have the full benefit of each other’s music. 
Because the above mentioned workers hate to publish 
their nuisance-like difficulties investors seem not to have 
‘*caught on”’ to what a profitable scheme it would be to 
meet their need, especially for those who first met it. 

The other call is for a small piano, not upright, for vocal 
students. Small apartments have necessitated small pianos 
until hardly any but an upright piano can be found for stu- 
dents of singing. Manuel Garcia says among his ‘ precau- 
tions:"’ ‘Singing in a close apartment or opposite to any 
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obstacle such as a vertical piano, wall, &c., is needlessly 
exposing one’s self to great fatigue of the lungs and throat.” 
Opposite a wall is sufficiently disappointing and discour- 
aging, but when the obstacle against which one sings is 
throwing into the face and ears vibrations of its own, how 
is one to study discriminatingly delicate modifications of 
tone in the voice, which must meet and conflict with them? 
The singer who makes a principal point of preparing to sing 
down accompaniments, however regardless orchestra or 
pianist may be of the shading and subordination which true 
accompanying requires, may be willing to study under 
such disadvantage, but others are not willing to do it. 

There used to be a little piano which the makers have 
ceased to sell, because so little called for. If there were a 
wider-realization of singers’ need of something of the 
kind it certainly would not have been withdrawn from the 
market. Will no piano maker endeavor for the sake of 
saving voices, so many of which are lost through that, 
among other disadvantages in study, to meet that crying 
need? If people looking for pianos for such use do not 
know enough to seek the right kind the salesmen would do 
a truly helpful and kind thing if they would inquire for 
what the instrument is wished and suggest the best.—H. N. 
R., in Boston ** Transcript.” 


Symphonions. 

HE new catalogue of T. F. Kraemer & Co, 

contains 10 illustrations of Symphonion music boxes, 

ranging from the small instruments operated by a crank 

to the handsome orchestral parlor Symphonions which 

stand 58 inches high, and which are made in any wood and 

after any design to match the furniture and decorations of 
the room. 

The largest size of the improved Symphonion is highly 
finished in either ebonized or imitation mahogany case, with 
fancy panels. The case is intended to serve as a pedestal 
for a clock, bust or vase. Their volume of tone equals a 
piano. They play from 20to 30 minutes with one winding, 
according to speed allowed. The movement works by a 65 
pound weight, and there is therefore no danger of breaking 
springs. 

The accompanying cut gives an idea of the exterior and 
interior of a medium size instrument. 





In the introduction to the catalogue Messrs. Kraemer & 
Co. say: 

The celebrated Symphonions surpass the Swiss cylinder music boxes in 
Sweetness of tone and simplicity of construction, besides possessing the 
immense advantage of playing an unlimited number of tunes by means of 
changeable steel disks. They are wound up by a lever in the front and 
the speed can be perfectly regulated by another lever on the side After 
being wound up they play from 10 to 45 minutes, according to size and 
speed allowed. 

All tunes are made of steel, are indestructible, easily changed, and any 
tune can be played without repeating others. 

The list of tunes contains all popular dance music, marches, national 
airs, songs and hymns; also airs from the most popular operas. New 
tunes are being constantly added. 


Particular attention is asked to the fact that Messrs. 





Kraemer & Co. are the only concern in the United States 
having the right to manufacture Symphonions, and the 
great success with which these instruments have met 
proves the value of their privilege. 

In addition to the Symphonions the catalogue includes a 
list of selected styles of guitars and mandolins and of mu- 
sical novelties such as savings banks, Swiss houses, musi- 
cal chairs, beer mugs, ice pitchers, &c. 


The Trade. 
Lewis & Buehl, of Sycamore, Iil., have sold an interest in their busi- 
ness to Mr. L. Lovell, 





—Another branch store has been added to D. H. Baldwin & Co.'s list. 
This time it is at Xenia, Ohio, 


Mr. Sauber, formerly of the firm of Steger & Co., of Chicago, was in 
town during the early part of the week with a number of friends on a 
visit of pleasure. 


A. Alberti, who sells the Decker Brothers and Fischer pianos and the 
Mason & Hamlin and Weaver organs at Stockton, Cal., moved into his 
new store on San Joaquin street on the 10th inst. 


—The Point Pleasant, N. J., “ Beacon” says that Francis A. Vincent, a 
popular and trusted clerk in an organ factory at Washington, Warren 
County, has deserted his young wife and gone to parts unknown. 

The spring makers in the employ of Jacob Doll, who have been on 
strike for a month, have been replaced by men from Boston and else- 
where, and Mr. Doll declares that they are now permanently discharged. 

~The T. M. Antisell Piano Company, of Mattewan, N, J., have opened 
retail warerooms at 155 West Twenty-third street, where they will here- 
after carry a complete stock for cash and instalment selling and for 
renting. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed with the Secretary of the 
State of Irdiana as follows: Polk's Italian Harp Piano Company, capital 
stock, $45,000 ; the directors are Caleb C. Polk and Charles B. Thornburg, 
both of Richmond, 

A general transformation has been made at J. §. Unger's music store, 
656 Penn street. By taking out heavy stone walls, partitions, changing 
stairways and putting ina large plate glass window Mr. Unger has se- 
cured over 1,500 square teet of floor space, thus making it one of the 
largest and best located music stores in Reading. 

—‘' I desire,’’ said a young woman in a music store on Madison avenue, 
‘to purchase a piece of music for my little brother, who plays on the 
piano.”’ ** Here, miss, is precisely what you want.”’ ** What is the name 
of it?” “* The Maiden’s Prayer,’ for 50 cents.” “Only 50 cents! 
Why, he’s further advanced than that, for last month he played a piece 
worth 75 cents. Haven't you something for $1?'’—‘* Texas Siftings,”’ 

—Mr. Fredk. H. Leggemann, superintendent of Knabe's piano factory, 
has left Baltimore for a three months’ trip to Germany. Mrs. Leggemann 
accompanied her husband. Nearly the entire force of employés of Knabe's 
factory escorted Mr. and Mrs, Leggemann to the steamer at Locust Point, 
and as the ship drew away from the pier the assembled friends sang fare- 
well songs and shouted bon voyage. Mr. Leggemann entertained his 
friends Tuesday night at his home, No. 1104 Sharp street. 

—If the musical instruments of the ancients and of the MiddleAges were 
beautified in form and ornament it remained for Italy and the Renais- 
sance, first, to give them the value in art and in ornamentation for which 
they have ever since been so justly prized. The instruments made in 
Italy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were probably the finest 
and most elaborate ever produced, They are valuable alike for beauty 
of material and excellence of workmanship. They are the handiwork of 
men whose names have sometimes come down to us, whose genius and 
experience surrounded them with pupils, thus founding schools of instru- 
ment makers in many of the towns of Italy. Rome, Bologna and Venice 
were celebrated for the manufacture of the lute, with its varieties, the 
mandola, the mandolin, the chitarrone and the theorbo. The lute con- 
sists of a pear shaped body, in pine or cedar, with a neck of moderate 
length, which in those of the theorbo type is double, and the elegance of 
its form made it a favorite with the workmen in the north of Italy, who 
were assisted in its production by the skill of German settlers. It was 
gradually inlaid with marquetry work of tortoise shell, mother of pearl 
and ivory, and its sound board was adorned with pictures.—-‘* Commercial 
Advertiser.” 


HE temperature aided and abetted by old Gen. 
Hugh Midity has made the retail piano business 
almost an unknown quantity in the affairs of this 
town during the last few days. With the thermom- 
eter at 99 people are not inclined to think much of 
the music which they must themselves exercise to 
obtain. It is a time of roof gardens and harbor 
steamers, and the piano is thought of only in anger 
at the room it takes up. 
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PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHEHLE, 


282 NINTH AVENUE, near 27th Street, NEW YORK. 





An honestly made, good toned, reliable Instrument in an exceptionally handsome, 
well finished case, and sold at a reasonable price. 


SOMETHING A DEALER CAN MAKE MONEY ON. 
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F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
Will be soon at hand. Have you thought 


NOMINATION of it? Where to get your supply of 


Drums? Not much time for thinking. We make the best there is at 
the proper prices and are ready to serve you. Let us convince you how 
We lead in this line. 


Pa} 
: 

















so 




















well we know our business. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, 923 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
MANAGER, NEW CATALOGUE IS READY. 


+ « Phe ID)issenharter « ¢ 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 














AY Re 
MANUFACTURED (21... FACTORY; 

= , i 204,206, 208 E. 28d St, 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 

a8 ‘vim | 








ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOULILAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Importer and Mucial instremeats, 


CAUTION. 











Manufacturer of 


Brass Band nd. 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 

cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as per cut, The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
Patented May 3, 1887. 






to learn to play on yet manufactured. 








70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘srccsay, New York City. 


| 








DIAMOND HARD OIL POLISH. 


Registered. First Premium Connecticut State Fair, 1890 and 1891. 


} 
For Polishing Pianos, Organs, Mantels and Furniture of All Kinds, | 
Wonderful. Works like magie. Anyone can use it, Does no damage. | 
Leaves a perfect, brilliant finish. Try a bottle. Nothing like it. | 
Warranted not to gum or hold the dust. Manufactured by 
HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 155 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN, 
N. B.—Apply at once for agency. Territory being rapidly taken. 


HIGH 


The Present “iw. | 
I. 
UPRIGHT PIANOSSMT 


Excel in Tone, Touch, Design, Workmanship and Durability. 
FOR CATALOGUES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO CO.. 


SCONOCORD, N. Et. 


WERLE 


LURCH PIANO CoO., 


Fourth Ave., cor. Twenty-fifth St, New York. 


condition 





ESTABLISHED 
—1836.— 











We have a large stock of Square Pianos of all prominent makers, in first class n hand for the 





trade at low figures, Also a large stock of Carved Legs ready for use. Should you require anything of this 
kind it will pay you to call, 
SUMMIT MFG. CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PIANO COVERS 

In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 
PIANO STOOLS. 

SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 

Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth Ave 


HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor, 








JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 


A. NILSON & CO., 


No. 29 Tenth Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 


Medium 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments, 


WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 


THE ONLY 





The Finest Grade Priced 


PIANO 


Now in the market, 





DEALERS WILL DO WELL TO INVESTIGATE, 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
mearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


ARE 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 
W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 


Catalogue on Applicatien. 














Every Piano Fytty Warkantev vor Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS;: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 
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sold in the West a piano called 


HERE is now 
T “Camp & Co.” which is a stencil; that is to say, 
t is not manufactured by the firm whose name is on 
the nameboard, In fact no such firm exists. 

De notified that whenever they come in 
competition with this piano and find it difficult to 
convince the intending purchaser that the “Camp & 
piano is a stencil, they can refer the party to us 
all the necessary information, in- 
Camp 





alers 


are 


Co,” 


and we will 


cluding the name of the firm that makes the “ 


give 
& Co.” piano. 

in competition with this low 
also state to buyers that 
that the manufac- 


Dealers who come 


grade stencil piano may 


stencil pianos are cheap goods; 


turer has no interest in making them reliable, as his 


name does not appear on them, and that stencil 
pianos are not fit to enter the houses of decent and 
respectable people. Stencil pianos can be bought 
for $100, 





A Real Nice Notice. 
= have dispensed with the services of S. N. 
W Widdup and willin future attend to our own pales 
tions and piano business generally. 
Gro, F, Hence, Son & Co., 
‘577 Main Street, Buffalo. 


The Wehle Pianos. 

OR some weeks the single word “ Wehle” 
F has appeared in large type among the advertisements 
in Tue Musica, Courter, and much speculation has been 
iudulged in by the trade regarding‘the significance of the 
saine. 

Announcement is made elsewhere in this issue, intro- 
ducing for the consideration of dealers the Wehle pianos, 
which are now placed upon the market. For them it can 
be said that they are honestly made, attractive in appear- 
ance, even scale, 714 octaves, good full tone and are in all 
particulars a very fair medium grade piano that can be 
bought for a moderate price. 

They contain full iron frames, Wasle & Co. furnish the 
actions, the keys are of ivory, the cases double veneered 


a are 


nd finished in mahogany and fancy walnuts. 





made in two sizes—4 feet 4 inches and 4 feet 8 inches in 
height. 

Mr. Oscar Wehle, the manufacturer, has been identified 
with the piano making industry but a few months, but has 
been exceptionally fortunate in securing the services of a 
thoroughly competent piano maker, who has charge of his 
factory, and all instruments turned out bear the stamp of 
honest skilled labor. 


Musical Exhibition. 
NOTHER musical exhibition on a smaller 
scale is projected for London this summer. It is to 
be held at Prince’s Hall from July 18 to 30, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Black, whose name has been identified 
with the successful building exhibition. There is usually a 
difficulty about these things, inasmuch as an array of sound- 
less pianos and violins in glass cases is not of any special in- 
terest to the ordinary spectator, while to permit every ex- 
hibitor of pianos or cornets 4 pistons to show off his wares 
at the moment it seems best to him would be too great a 
tax upon the ears of visitors. 

Consequently the projectors of the London Musical Exhibi- 
tion, following the plan adopted at the Musical Exhibition 
held a few years ago at South Kensington, propose to set 
aside a certain time for the trial of instruments. Theearly 
morning will be devoted to what are called ‘‘rehearsals,”’ 
and then, no doubt, any persons exceptionally interested 
can listen to any instrument he chooses, Piano and other 
recitals will be givenin the afternoons, and special concerts 
in the evenings. Some of these concerts will be of ancient 
music played upon old instruments. By the end of July, I 
expect we shall have had enough of music for a few weeks. 
—London ** Figaro.” 


The “ Presto” Branch. 
R. A. L. EBBELS, who came to New York 
from Chicago several months ago to open a branch 
office for ‘* Presto,’’ has resigned his position to enter the 
employ of Alfred Dolge. 

It is doubtful if a successor will be appointed to his 
place, as it has been pretty thoroughly demonstrated that 
there is not sufficient room for branch newspaper offices in 
this city when the paper is of necessity exceedingly limited 
by the field in which it works, and particularly when it is 
edited by a man without sufficient experience and facilities 
to produce a journal worthy of extensive advertising pat- 
ronage. 

There is opportunity in Chicago for *‘ Presto’’ to become 





a good paper if its internal make-up shall prove capable of 
taking advantage of the phenomenal growth of the music 
trades and the West. It is always a pleasure to speak in 
terms of praise of the ‘* Presto’”’ Year Book, and we should 
like to see its publishers devote even more time to its com- 
pilation instead of attempting enterprises which the paper’s 
editorial force is not able to carry out and which its circu- 
lation does not warrant. 

Mr. Ebbels will enter on his new duties within a few 
days and his extensive acquaintance and universal popu- 
larity will undoubtedly assure him of success. 


Wanted. 

NE of the large German (Markneukirchen) 
musical instrument manufacturing firms, which is 
about to establish a branch house in the United States, re- 
quires the service of a thorough, reliable and experienced 
traveling man who understands the musical merchandise 
jobbing trade of this country. Applicants with references 
can address G, M., care of THe Musicat CourtiEr, 19 Union 

square, New York. 





S only to remind you that Vose & Sons Piano 
Company, of the city of Boston, are making these up- 
rights and that dealers who are handling them are delight- 
ed with the result. The Style 17, of which the above cut 
is a representation, is the hit of uprights this season. 
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}. BRUNO & SONS, 
A. POLLMAN, 
JNO. F. STRATTON & SON, 
J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

A. E. BENARY, 

WM. TONK & BRO., 
HERMAN SONTAG, 

WM. A. POND & CO., 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
H. €. BARNES, 

LYON & HEALY, 

J. HOWARD FOOTE, 





356 Broadway, New York City. 

70 & 72 Franklin Street, New York City. 
45 Walker Street, New York City. 
33 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
62 White Street, New York City. 
26 Warren Street, New York City. 
325 Broadway, New York City. 

25 Union Square, New York City. 


21 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 

State and Monroe Streets, Chieago, III. 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 26 & 30 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


AUTOHARPS! 





C. F. ZIMMERMANN, 


PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


ZIMMERMANN’S AUTOHARPS, 


Announces to the Trade that the following firms are authorized Jobbers 


in the United States for his Instruments: 


J. E. DITSON & cO., 


ROGGE & KOCH, 
OTTO SUTRO & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


JOHN CHURCH C0., 
W. J. DYER & BRO., 








R. B. KRETSCHMAR, 
H. A. WEYMAN & SONS, 


EDW. A. PRIOR & CO., 


RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., Cor. Kierney and Sutter Street, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
. 1228 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 136 North 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
156 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Md. 
Md. 
Md. 


322 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
108 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 
19 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


H. R. EISENBRANDT SONS, 424 East Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 

115 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
74 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

148 & 150 East 3d Street, St. Pauli, Minn. 


Mr. ZIMMERMANN respectfully requests that dealers generally will address their orders to some one of the 
above named firms, who, from their eminent position and long connection in the trade are fully qualified to 
satisfactorily meet every requirement in furnishing his goods. 
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A LETTER FROM MELLOR & 


HOENE. 


—__»—___ 


HE following letter was received by us some 
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of our most beauti- 


HE above cut shows one 
It has our newly invented interchange- 
able top, and those who prefer can have a finely carved 
raised panel, same as shown in our Style 241, instead of 


ful styles. 


beveled mirror as shown here. The change can be made 
in a moment ; and those who desire can have the two kinds, 


published now as the result of some correspondence : 
| PrrrssurG, Pa., May 27, 1892. 
| Editors Musical Courier : 
Our attention has just been called to an item in your last issue of the 
Courier in which you state that the agency for the Chickering piano is 
about to pass into our hands, and remarking that ‘‘the fact that we take 


| hold of the Chickering and drop a piano that is advertising falsehoods is 


another significant hint of the trend of affairs in the piano trade.” 
In the first place we wish to say that while there are grounds for a 


| rumor that the question of the representation of their piano here is being 
considered by Messrs. Chickering & Sons and ourselves, no definite ar- | 
| rangements whatever have as yet been made. 
And if arrangements should be made it is not at all our intention to drop | 
We have represented the Hardman piano for many | 


the Hardman piano. 
years, its merits have made it hosts of friends in this city and vicinity, and 
we have great confidence in its future, and believing so it would hardly 
be likely that we would drop so valuable an agency as the ** Hardman." 
The Chickering piano has also many friends and admirers here, and 
should arrangements be concluded between Messrs. Chickering and our- 
selves for their agency we have no doubt the two pianos, Chickering and 
Hardman, can be handled by us side by side without interference with one 
another. Very truly yours, Mettor & Hoene 


The cause of this correspondence was due to the 
| fact that THE MusICAL CouRIER did not consider it 


| good policy to place the name of the Hardman piano | 
| in such conspicuous and prominent conjunction with 

| that of the famous Chickering piano. 
attention of Messrs. Mellor & Hoene tothe matter, 


In calling the 


we distinctly averred that we would publish the letter 
if they so requested subsequent to the original re- 
| quest made by them when they wrote us. 


Values of pianos, like all values, are merely relative. 


Many very complimentary statements have been pub- 
lished about the Hardman piano in various periodi- 
| cals, among others THE MusIcaL Courier, but it will 
be found that as far as this paper was concerned a 


‘| great distinction was always made in its criticisms on 


such pianos of the grade of the Hardman and high 
grade, first-class pianos such as the Chickering, for 
instance. There are a great many features in the 
Hardman piano that have certain indefinable merits, 
the latter being chiefly represented by extravagant 
terms. It will also be found that to a greater extent 
the Hardman piano is sold on the advertisements of 
these ingredients. 





which enables them to change the organ at pleasure. The 
panel makes such a change in the appearance of the organ 
that one hardly recognizes it as the same organ. This or- 
gan is an immense hit. We make four popular numbers in 
this case. MILLER ORGAN COMPANY, 


Lebanon, Pa. 


If these claims were true all other pianos except 
| the Hardman would be absolutely without merit, be- 
| cause the Hardman piano is the only instrument 
| using these various so-called patents. 

The wh ce famous Aas grade Lc of the United 


time ago, as will be seen from the date, and is | 


States have up to date not been endowed. by the sir 
makers with any of these wonderful patents, And 
yet there are some firms, like some music papers, that 
have had the gall, the impudence and the subserv 
| iency to the pocketbook to class the Hardman piano 
among high grade pianos. 

These are some of the reasons why 
liberty first to correspond with Messrs. Mellor & 
Hoene before publishing their letter. The 
tion of the two names in the same did not seem to us 
to be politic and wise. 


A 


| on the part of the Piano Manufacturers’ Association 


we took the 


conjunc 





LETTER from a music 
us whether the adoption of the uniform pitch 


in Texas asks 





company 


is considered a success as applied to piano making 
and piano tuning. We 
that there is no question of the success of that move 
it 


most unhesitatingly reply 


ment, and that by the end of this year will be vir 


tually universal in the piano trade. 


H 


city. 
No, 5 East Fourteenth street, 





EREAFTER the Estey piano and the Estey organ 
will be sold under the 


same roof in New York 
of 
up of the old 


The newly organized firm of Estey & Saxe, 
is made 
Estey interests in Simpson & Proddow and Mr. Saxe, 
| of the old firm of Saxe & Robertson. They will con- 
| trol the retail Estey piano trade of the 
Estey in the 
under the direction of Saxe & Robertson. 


city and will 


handle the organ territory previously 

This will 
| place Mr. Simpson and Mr, Proddow in a position to 
devote their entire time to the promotion of the inter 


ests of the Estey Piano Company. 


M 

of the Chickering-Chase Company, 
Mr. 
weather 





Brothers Piano 
! 


isO 


. M. J. CHASE, of the Chase 
Company, of Muskegon and Chicago, and a 
New York 
ye trade 


was in 
Chase reports lat 


the 


and Boston this week. 


| notwithstanding the and season of the 
year, and in this he is indorsed by other piano manu 


the 


| 
| facturers who report to 


thing. The 
reached dimensions far 
hoped by the company in its early days 


us substantially same 


been 


trade in Chase Brothers pianos 


in excess of what had 
at Grand 


| Rapids, and the big factory of the company at Muske 


gon is pushed in all departments to produce pianos as 
rapidly as possible for the demand. Mr. Chase is 
feeling well, but this weather is a * leetle” too hot 


for him and other piano manufacturers, [ven those 


who are not busy agree with him. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


“You c 


ONCE 


SAID: 


This is the reason why so many 








HALLETT & GUMSTON PIANO, 


Catalogue and Price Iiust on Application. 


can fool all the people 


some of the time and some of 


the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time. 


dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN 1833. 





WaAREBRO OMS: 


200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 











THE STRANDS AS THEY BREAK. 





. A SWEET, SONOROUS TONE OF 
WONDERFUL POWER ENTIRELY 





WITHOUT METALLIC QUALITY 
PRODUCED BY THIS WIRE. . 























SECTIONAL VIEW. 


VIEW OF WIRE, REGULAR FORM 


SUBERS’ COMPOUND PIANO WIRE. 


LAWRENCE A. SUBERS, 


Inventor, 


Hotel Kensington, Fifth Ave. and Fifteenth St., New York. 





KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 





THE ConNeTT Piano Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16) E 126th Street, NEW YORK. 525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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_ 300 in use. 
Ss 
1845 I DIAGRAM SHOWING NUMBER IN USE. 

So much has been written of the Knabe Piano’s many points of 1600 in wee, 
uperiority, and so many of the best homes of Chicago contain these 1850 & 
instruments, that we believe the following table will be full of interest. 7 
It shows in a graphic manner a healthy growth, sug gestive of the excel- 
lence and durability of the instrument, and the integrity of its builders. 7) 4600 in use, A RECORD ACHIEVED BY NO 
The fact that only the most conservative methods have been employed 
by the house of Knabe in introducing their unrivalled instruments, is OTHER PIANO. 
vividly brought to mind by this record of steady yet irresistible advance- 
ment ‘‘Unpurchased pre-eminence’’ has ever been the motto of the 
house of Knabe. This table also attests the policy which has done so 
much to bring the Knabe to the proud po ition it occuples to-day; the Unquestioned Proof of Excellence 
policy of having abundant facilities so that each and every Knabe Piano 
will be a perfect example of the highest art of piano building. and Durability. 


Additions Made to Knabe Factories, Baltimore, since 1837. 





1437 | TT i 1856 Added 3 Story Warehouse, 30 W. Balti 
indi | - | Bld Liberty) more St 
t 1857 Added Warerooms, 205 W Baltimore St. 
mae t | Is ' 1860 Kegan Present Main Factory Building 
maa} to 4 I) eB Bldg 1865 Built Corser Main Bu ding. 
ina i il i bal | 1860 Luyilt lit wx 407 
1447 ) 1873 Built New Drying House 
1s4h 1876 Moved to Present Ware i 
mo 1 1880 [uilt Storage Warehouse 
inte Warel rear of Feutaw 1884 Acdided Addition 165 x 45 
ih 1889 Added Warehouse, 1218 and 1220 Warner 
1653 ry Warehouses, Baltimor 1801 Added Department F, 80 x 100 Feet 100,000 Probable number in use by the World’s Fair Year, 
Present Factory Buildings comprise 216,175 Superficial Square Feet. The Fischer Piano challenges comparison in 


TONE, TOUCH, DURABILITY, WORKMANSHIP, PRICE. 


In our salesrooms will be found a display of fancy wood d ; 
Our stock was never more complete than at the present time. Beautiful 


EXQUISITE effects that will be a revelation to those unfamiliar with the 
CASE DESIGNS, /atest Knabe productions. These instruments may truly be desiuns ti wee : y cde ae! =m ‘i 
sai to satisfy both the eye and the ear; they leave nothing to B very known fancy wood, various sizes and scales, make it easy, for the 
be desired, Our facilities are so extensive that prospective purchasers need not most fastidious to be perfectly suited in our Fischer Salesrooms. 


hesitate to examine the Knabe freely. Visitors are always welcome. 
























































CAUTION. 
GENUINE SECOND. STATE A VISIT OF STATE 
ane Veny scance. i inePeerion = 
AND NEW KNABE MONROE CORDIALLY MONROE 
—a. STS. REQUESTED. STS. 

A KNABE ADVERTISEMENT—BY LYON & HEALY. A FISCHER ADVERTISEMENT—BY LYON & HEALY. 


= PIANOS 


SEVEN DISTINCT SALESROOMS, ALL UPON ONE FLOOR. 


Hundreds of Pianos of Eight Le: ading Makes are shown side by side, 
affording an unrivaled opportunity for intelligent comparison, 


STRONG INDUCEMENTS TO PURCHASERS ARE: 


Our Piano Stock offers unequaled choice, both in make, design and price. 

We sell only trustworthy instruments, and with a guarantee that holds 
the purchaser absolutely safe. 

Selling a large number of Pianos every day, we present values that a 
smaller business cannot duplicate. 
























Sold only by us: the Peerless KNABE, the Popular 
FISCHER, and six other sterling makes. 


LYON & HEALY, 


STATE AND MONROE STS. 


NOTE:—Our Factories opposite Union Park produce annually 100,000 Musical 
Instruments, 


A GENERAL ADVERTISEMENT—BY LYON & HEALY. 
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Their Piano Department. 


O anyone now revisiting Lyon & Healy's 
establishment after an absence of three years such 
great changes are apparent that it is with difficulty that he 
can believe himself in the same building. In fact before 
he enters the door the present magnificent show windows, 
with their brilliant displays of musical merchandise, make 
him doubtful of his bearings. And when after passing 
through the broad portal he stands in Lyon & Healy’s 
present first floor salesrooms, with their ample breadth, 
great depth and abundant light, his eye turns from the 
oak and plate glass fittings to the faultlessly kept shelves, 
and he finds it harder still to realize that until three years 
ago two dark and uninviting stores occupied the same 
space. After a moment, if the visitor is a business man 
(or a MusicaL Courier editor), he accepts the metamor- 
phosis, but demands ‘‘What of the results?’’ He knows 
the struggle between the old and new method of doing 
business is yet to come in many leading houses, and that 
the results of Lyon & Healy’s radical changes are fraught 
with deep interest. 

This is the showing of Lyon & Healy’s piano department 
to-day : 

Notwithstanding 23 days of rain and 31 days of mud last 
month brought to Lyon & Healy’s piano department the 
largest sales in the history of the house for the month of 
May. The Knabe sales alone were over 100 per cent. in 
excess of the corresponding month in 1891. Nor is the 
record just quoted exceptional, for every month thus far 
this year has shown a marked increase on the like period 
12 months ago. This indicates that Lyon & Healy are 
now reaping the reward of the enterprise displayed by them 
for the past 24¢ years in their piano department. 

It will be remembered that in 1889 Lyon & Healy reor- 
ganized their piano department. They brushed away the 
cobwebs and scraped off the barnacles of a quarter of a 
century and started this division anew—started it with a 
display of energy that we believe has had no equal in the 
trade. The effect upon the department of striking off the 
fetters of obsolete ideas and breaking down the limitations 
of petty personalities was immediate. The response on the 
part of the public when its natural advantages were no 
longer hid undera bushel was almost marvelous. The 
sales record made with the Knabe piano and the promi- 
nence given itinthe territory through which Lyon & 
Healy’s influence pervades alone would give their piano 
department vast prestige, but its achievements in other 
directions have been no less brilliant. The Fischer piano, 
for instance, never stood upon such a mountain peak of 
popularity in Chicago as it does to-day. Notwithstanding 
Lyon & Healy’s extensive trade in these instruments in the 
past their May business shows an increase of about 50 per 
cent, as compared with the corresponding month of 1891. 
And that such overwhelming results have been obtained 
proves the inestimable advantage of conducting business 
upon business principles and not for the purpose of catering 
to the vanity of any individual. 

In commenting upon the house of Lyon & Healy, even 
with special reference to a single department, we cannot 
refrain from touching upon an oft quoted factor in its suc. 
cess, to wit—the number of men of marked ability whu 
are to be found within its forces. Gathering and keeping 
together a body of such able lieutenants speaks of business 
management of the highest order, for few mercantile 
houses in any line of business can boast of as many bright 
men. But the enterprise of Lyon & Healy in their piano 
department only begins in the high order of talent with 
which they have surrounded themselves. New and effec- 
tive methods have been devised to bring business to their 
piano floor and various aids invented to secure the sure and 
easy accomplishment of each piano transaction. That 
Lyon & Healy’s salesrooms are fresh and attractive and 
their stock very extensive goes without saying. That 
their location is on the finest corner in Chicago, without 
exception, and that their seven separate piano salesrooms 
are all upon one floor are also generally known, but the 
scrupulous care of the warerooms and the perfect con. 
dition in which each instrument presented for sale is kept 
is something in the nature of a revelation. 

Friction is reduced to a minimum, and so complete are 
the facilities that it is seldom indeed that any desired style 
of piano is not on exhibition in ample numbers, or that 
a patron cannot secure instant and thorough attention. As 
the best comment upon the rougher portion of the busi- 
ness, we note the fact that 65 pianos have been delivered 
from the piano floor to as many different addresses within 
the space of 48 hours, though of course such a move- 
ment is larger than usual. Salableness—in the broad 
sense, looking to the future, equally as much as to the 
present—is the governing quality of the Lyon & Healy 
piano stock to-day. ‘*There should be no reason why an 
intending purchaser should leave our salesrooms without 





buying ’’ is the significant utterance of one of the firm, 
and it may be remarked that very few bona fide buyers do 
leave their warerooms without making a selection. 

In their advertising department Lyon & Healy have 
made a marked departure from the methods of the past. 
Their advertisements by their originality and brain work 
have attracted attention on every hand, and if ‘imitation 
is the sincerest flattery ’’ Lyon & Healy have every reason 
to feel highly complimented, for their advertisements have 
been used as models by a considerable portion of the trade 
both in the United States and Canada. Neither the news- 
papers nor magazines have monopolized their efforts, for 
hardly a week passes in which some novel circular, bro- 
chure, booklet or catalogue is not sent forth on its mission of 
gathering in business for the house of Lyon & Healy. As 
will readily be imagined the Advertising Department pre- 
sents a scene of great activity. It is under the charge of a 
gentleman whoentered the establishment when a boy of 13. 
He has a small army of assistants, and the department hav- 
ing the widest possible scope seeks constantly to achieve 
profitable results in every legitimate field for advertising. 
We print herewith three of Lyon & Healy’s advertisements, 
selected at random, which will serve to convey an idea, 
better than any words of ours, of their broad and vigorous 
style of laying the merits of a single piano, or of their en- 
tire stock, before the public. 

Successful advertising in any city is no child’s play, but 
in Chicago it is particularly difficult, on account of the 
rigid rules by which the newspapers are there governed. 
The local newspaper association prevents anything in the 
nature of a concession, so that success in newspaper an- 
nouncements must be achieved in an open field, with no 
favors, and a piano house deserves praise indeed that can 
secure paying publicity in the public sheets in spite of the 
huge advertisements launched by dry goods and housefur- 
nishing establishments. 

When one mentally reviews Lyon & Healy’s ideal sales. 
rooms, their corps of able salesmen, and contrasts their 





wide and steady stream of live advertising with the small 
and spasmodic volume put forth by many of their com- | 


petitors, he will cease to wonder that their piano depart- | 
ment has made such gigantic strides. 


Peleg Diggs of Pilltown Aroused. 
Pitttown, June 6, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier ; 
IRS TO YOU: And also a word with you, 
to use the immortal language of Haricot Clambake, 
of ‘*Squirty Hose and Truck’’ fame. After the death of 
pop I wrote a line telling the sad facts of the case; also of 
the bad behavior of that dead rascal Harvey Hayseed, 
whose dude son I notice has been abusing me again. 
I'll lick him on sight and so would that truly holy man 
the Rev. Jabez Huldigung but that his cloth forbids him 
fighting. That reminds me that the Rev. Jabs, as I 
familiarly call him, is going to the city soon with me as 
company, and | intend being his little +‘ Sunbeam,”’ for we 
will visit all the wicked abodes where stencil pianos are 
played and witness the only original merry game of leap- 
frog 2 /a Parkhurst. But this is not to the point. What I 
really want to know is, why do you print all that Hayseed, | 
Jr., sends you?) Are you his friend? I thought that Tue | 
Musica Courier, like the ‘‘Sun,’’ shone upon all. 





I will 
risk the latter supposition and tell you a nice little 
story. 

I know that I am no scholar like that little dude Hay- 
seed, Jr., but I can write English well enough to be under- 
If I don’t, just you pitch in and correct ; 
Now about the letter you pub- 


stood, I hope. 
that’s all I have to say. 
lished last week. Muchof it was misrepresentation. Prof. 
Thomas Much Williams, editor of ‘*The Weakly Whisk- 
ers,’’ emeritus professor of the College of Lincrusta 
Walton and author of that learned little treatise, ‘‘ The 
Influence of Beards on Birds,’’ did lecture, and a fine, old 
lecture it was. It was free to all comers. I played and 
Hayseed, Jr., tried to raise a muss by pretending that his 
mother was coughing and had to have ice water. He kept 
this up and his mother kept her cough up for about 20 
minutes, and only that I didn’t want to raise a rumpus | 
would have gone down and broke his face in. I’m on to 
his mother, too, although this is private between us. She 
pretends to mourn the death of old Hayseed badly. I ain’t 
saying much, but I know for a fact she is setting her cap 
at his Reverend Jabs. She ought to be ashamed of herself, | 
a woman of her age, with a grown up son and old enough | 
to be Parson Huldigung’s aunt! This is a secret, but I’!1 
stop anything of the sort if I can, for his Reverend Jabs is 
soft on women and might easily fall into the trap set by 
this designing piano man’s widow. 

Well, as I was telling you, I have my little story to tell, 
too. Hayseed, Jr., was so mad about my exhibition week 
before last that he determined to outdo me, and this coun- 
ty was promised a treat last Saturday night that would | 
simply beat everything in the exhibition line all hollow. 

| 
| 





Well, it did. 

Last Wednesday the ‘ Pilltown Plunderer’’ and the 
‘*Quimboro Nozzle’’ contained the following flaring ad. 
right under the account of the Wellington (Kan.) tornado 


disaster. (You see we are like the ‘Weakly Whiskers ; 
we get the news a week—or a weak—late. Ha! ha! 


The Queen says so ! 
The Duchess will tell you so! 


The Duchess is coming ! 


Go see the Duchess 
Go hear the Duchess ! 
about 
Tue Larpran Piano, 


with its patent fall, autumn and spring board, Its metal key 
bottom, on which chops and steaks will be cooked in the presence 
of the audience, and its harp of 1,000 strings which compel the 
very angels, winging their flight through the azure, to stop and 
listen. So willyou. Robinson Crusoe Pint and his man Friday 
will be present, a'so Wandering Willie, the Quaker pianist, with 


the porous plaster touch 


How is that for a corker? 

I hatn’t the slightest notion what Hayseed, Jr., meant, 
though I knew, as you know, he has been carrying the 
Lardpan piano for a leader with all its stencil half-brethren, 
‘*Sick’’ (Which latter, to tell 
But who was the 


including our old friend the 
the truth, I shook ever since pop died) 
duchess and how could she come to Quimbore? The 
notice in the Saturday morning papers informed us that a 
grand exhibition would be given at the Quimbore Arcade 
that night and that the duchess would be present and with 
several distinguished people from Jerusalem—I mean New 
York. After reading my paper through I went for a stroll 
down to his Rev. Jabs’ parsonage, expecting to find him 
alone and ready for a little chat about some business mat- 
ters between us. I got as far as his study when I heard 
a female voice, and while I am no spy I couldn't help 
recognizing the Widow Hayseed’s voice. 

Said she to the parson: ‘It’s not that I mind the ex- 
pense, Jabez’’—she called him Jabez, horrors !—‘ but 
because I hate to see the poor boy taken in by that man 
Pint. He is shrewder than my boy, you know, and if this 
affair turns out badly the cost and bother will all fall on 
me, Jabez. Now I want toask your opinion as a true, true, 
trusted friend, what would you do in the matter, Jabez ; 
Would you allow the show to go on; besides, who is this 
duchess, anyway? It can't be the real Duchess of Fife.” 
Breathlessly I awaited the parson’s answer, for it would 
tell me how matters stood between the widow and himself; 
also whether he was playing the traitorto me. The an- 
a big cherry 


swer never came, for just as he said ‘*‘ Ahem 
(black) colored cat rushed through the entry and upset an 
umbrella stand and made such a racket that | simply 
skipped, not caring to be caught listening. I wasn’t really 
listening, you know, but it would have tempted St. An- 
thony or any other saint in the calendar to resist listening 
when such important matters were being talked over. 

Twenty minutes later I saw the parson and the widow 
wandering down the lane in the direction of Quimboro, and 
I thought with horror that all he had to do was to marry 
her himself with a few words, and then all my schemes 
would be up. 

I didn’t see the parson until late in the afternoon and 
when | asked himif he was going to the show that night he 
replied in an indifferent manner, saying that he feared not, 
as he had his sermon to prepare for Sunday; yet whenlI 
went into the Quimboro Arcade the first man I saw was 
the parson, and sitting plumb close to the widow at that. 

I didn't say anything, but | thought lots. Of course the 
Arcade was crowded, and as it holds more than the Pilltown 
Lyceum there were more people in it. The stage was 
adorned with British and American flags, and the royal 
arms of Great Britain were displayed at the back of the 
stage. Everywhere possible the walls were placarded with 
small signs which read: ‘* The Queen plays every morning 
The duchess must have 
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before rising on the Lardpan ; 


a Lardpan before retiring;’’ ‘* The Lardpan beats an 
oyster pan;”’ ‘The Prince of Gall, besides playing the 
horses, baccaret and billiards, also plays the Lardpan ;"’ 


‘ No one can afford 


‘* Lardpan is better than a bedpan ; 
to be without a Lardpan on the Panhandle route ;’’ ** The 
Lardpan isa combination sideboard, cooking range, fold 
ing bed, sewing machine, retiring room, a veritable side 
show in itself.”’ 

I must say these people showed lots of originality in the 
get up of these little ads, and the whole roomful of yokels 
kept grinning and grinning all the time. Suddenly a short, 
fat, bald headed man came out on the platform, with a long 
chain in his hand. He bowed, and then everybody became 
quiet. The short, fat, bald headed man then said : 

‘* Ladies und vrents, I haf com to you dis Abend to schow 
to you dot der Lardpan piano is joost vat it is rebrezented 
to be, a ‘Muldoon in Barroom,’ or, as it is in Latinish, 
‘Multum in Barvo.’ It is der wunder of der age, an age 
dot has broduced Barkhurst, Bilsner peer and der sparrow 
editor of Union square. Der sparrow editor makes you a 
fine dalk, and dells you der news von letze Monat, but I 
schow you et was fine, et was original, und don’t you say 
vun vort. Keep kwite, don’t it?’ 

This last remark was addressed to the other end of the 
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chain, which wa 
rattling while Robinson Crusoe Pint was trying to talk, 
‘*Mein vrent Oscar Chammerstein met me 
‘Warum Leopolchenvye, 


He continued : 
at shul de oder 
how vas dot Lardpan piano now since de Queen had blayed 


day und said: 


upon him? Und do you know vot I said, ladies und vrents? 
I told him to bey vun und vind out, ain’t it? ’’ 

A roar greeted this Sarah, or, as you would say, ‘‘Sally,’’ 
and more rattling of the chain took place, whereat Mr. 
Pint grew wrathy and yelled, ‘‘Sei Ruhig!’’ and then the 
Then said Mr. Pint: ‘* NowI have somedings 

It is a real live Philadelphia bianist and my 


chain Sei-ed. 
to schow you, 
man Friday has him in scharge."’ 


With that he gave the chain a jerk and out came what I 


thought was Mr. Koffey, the skeleton dude of the dime | 


museums who recently proposed to the woman born with- 


out astomach and who found her not to bea half bad 


woman on the whole, But it was not Mr, Koffey, though it 
resembled him strongly. He was introduced as ‘* Wander- 
ing Willie, the Quaker pianist,’’ and he sat down to the Lard- 
pan piano, which was on the stage, in a very feeble manner. 
At his side a queer looking man, dressed up like a South Sea 
Islander, stood. That was Mr. Pint’s man Friday, and he 
turned over the leaves while Wandering Willie played a 
cradle song by Bundelcund, When he got through he 


fainted and Mr. Pint had to pull the chain quite savagely 


ere (‘‘ere’’ is good but ‘air 


+ Sei Boss Pint several times, and 


‘* Now dot you haf all heerdt 


arose, Ruhig,"’ said 
Wandering Willie Ruhig-ed. 
de tone from dis lofely biano, my man Friday (Ich bin der 
Robinson Crusoe of de biano drade) vill schow you vot its 
many goot boints are. Friday, get to Arbeit,” 

Friday nimbly arose, pushed Wandering Willie’s supple 
frame into a corner and shoved the piano to the front of 
the stage. People about this time were beginning to stand 
such a lot of curious, gawky gumps the 


‘*Order, order, 


on their seats 
Ouimboro folks are. 1 kept calling out 
ordure/"’ but no use, for every time I called, Hayseed, Jr., 
who had been watching me, hissed, so as I knew numbers 
were against me I shut up, kept one eye on the stage and 
the other on the widow and the parson, 
the widow is not bad looking after all; she is a young 
woman for 40. What she sees in the parson I don’t know. 
The piano was thrown open in front, and after Friday had 


slid down the fall board several times, just to show how | 


springy it was, he opened a basket, took out some pork 
chops, put them on the metal keybottom, struck a match, 
lighted the fire, pulled out the harp stop and in a minute 
the pork chops were merrily sizzing, while Robinson Crusoe 
Pint sang, with the accompaniment of a Hebrew harp, 


‘Jerusalem, My Happy Home.”’ It made a great sensation | 


I must admit. Friday danced a chaste jig, the meat was 
cooked and Mr. Pint ate it, first sending Wandering Willie to 
the window to see if there were any prospects of a thunder 
storm in the West. 

There was not evena sign of sheet lightning. So Herr Pint 
ate the chops in peace. People were beginning to get tired 
atall this nonsense and hisses and cat calls were heard. Mr. 
Pint was not atall broken up, but, wiping his fat chops with 
ared bandanna, he said in a greasy, pleasant voice : 

‘*Vrents und ladies, you see it is not Shabbas, so I can eat 
Now, as mein old vrent, the violin imborter of 
Union ‘Richess Ponem,’ which means 
‘haf a bony brandy mit.’ Now vait.’’ He pulled out the 
harp stop, struck a key way up in G, held a glass to the key- 
board and a dark liquid began to flow. ‘Now, come up 
und haf von mit der Lardpan piano,” said he. Such a 
scramt It took fifteen minutes before the 
audience—the men | mean—got their drink. I had someand 
it tasted like kerosene oil and bock beer. It was very 
strong and everybody began to feel good, whistle and sing. 
It don't take much to upset our country lads. When old 
Pint began talking he was jeered at and whistled down, 


meat. 


square, says: 


»! such a rush! 


"would have been better) hg | 


Do you know that | 


sinvisible to us, but which kept up a lot of | and one fellow from Maggotville yelled, ‘‘ Where did you 


| get that jag ?”’ 

Finally everybody had another round, and that quieted 
things down a bit. Then Mr, Pint told us he had the 
greatest surprise of all in store for us. 

‘*I vill now broduce, vrents, for you die Duchess Pfeiff, 
or, as you call her in English, ‘Fife.’ She vill give you 
| all a sirtifigut dot der Lardpan biano is used by royalty 
und is death to bettbugs.”’ 

A roar of applause and then a woman waddled on the 
stage. She weighed 350 pounds and wore a gilt crown on 
her head. She tried to bow, but her legs were so short 
| and thick that they wouldn’t crook, so she nodded her 
head at us all and said: 

‘* See here, me bloomink pals, yere making too much of 
a noise, d’ ye hear? I’m the only original Duchess of Fife, 
and me grandmother, the Queen, says there’s no one like me 
and the Lardpan piano, seein’ as how the piano stands the 
wear and tear of the castle and is used in the servants’ hall 
whenever the royal butler gives a kitchen ball.’’ 

A lot of hisses interrupted the duchess and she at once 
got very red in the face and began abusing the audience. 

‘* Ye’re a lot of country bumpkins and I kin do any of 
ye.’’ Then she bared an arm as thick as a grand piano 
leg and shook it at us. 

Mr. Pint became nervous and hurried over to her and 
began ‘* My tear duchess.’”’ 

‘* Don’t duchess me,’’ said the stout lady, panting. ‘ I 
ain’t any more of a duchess than your grandmother. You 
ain’t no Christian to go make a female lie the way you have 
made me lie.”’ 

‘* Dot's right, duchess, I ain’t no Ghristian, vor a vact. 

‘*And wot’s more,’’ the duchess screamed, ‘‘ye’re a 
dand. People, I ain’t no duchess, My name is Ann Delia 
Diss de Bar. I’m the fat spook fancier of New York, and I 
can eat my peck of dirt without any trouble to my diges- 
tion. So come on and I'll do you up inaround,.’’ She 
stepped pretty lively for a fat woman and sparred up to 
Mr. Pint, who dodged her at once. The man Friday had 
disappeared and there was nobody left on the stage but 
Wandering Willie, the Quaker pianist. 


He sneaked back of the duchess and lassoed her with 
| his chain, which I discovered was fastened to his leg (Mr. 
Pint chains all of his slaves so). The audience fairly 
screamed with delight and several fights broke out among 
| the boys, so anxious were they to see the duel between the 
| fat woman and the skeleton pianist. She swore like a 
| trooper, grabbed hold of the chain, dragged Wandering 
Willie to her, picked him up, held him in mid-air a moment, 
then slammed him into the piano, closed the front up, and 

sat down and played with immense brilliancy, ‘‘ We're in a 
| peck of trouble and had a h—II of a time.” 
Everybody roared and the duchess began a cancan, 
but the agonized cries of Wandering Willie caused a rush 

to the stage, and the Lardpan was broken open and the 
| poor Quaker pianist was taken out with his pants on fire, 
Friday had forgotten to put out the fire with which he had 
| cooked the pork chops, and Wandering Willie was a 
sufferer thereby. He was run out and they dropped him 
down a well by his chain, and this dampened the fire. 
| Robinson Crusoe Pint, with his man Friday, escaped by 
| the back windows and fled in the direction of Pilltown, and 
the Duchess Diss de Bar almost had her skirts torn off by 
the crowd, who were anxious to tap the Lardpan for more 
booze. They did, and then, despite the efforts of the 
constable and Hayseed, Jr., they began smashing the keys 
and wires, and in the confusion the duchess skipped. 

When I looked around for the parson and the widow I 
discovered that they, too, had fe. and so I thought it was 
about time to get out myself. I isi so exultant over the 
smash up of the folding-bed-bug piano show of Hayseed, 
Jr., that I went out and filled up myself—and not the town 
pump either, Mr. Editors. 











But I’m worried about one thing, and that is the be- 
havior of the Widow Hayseed and Parson Jabez Huldigung. 
His middle name is Slithers (his mother was Cordelia 
Slithers) and I’m dod-ratted if I don’t go and tell the widow 
that his mother drank; that will frighten her off the match. 
It would upset my business plans terribly if Parson Jabs 
married her, Well, good-bye. I’ve written a longish letter 
I know, but it’s news anyway. 

Respectfully yours, 

P. S.—I’d rather marry the widow myself than see her 

hook up with the parson. 


PeLec Dicecs. 








His House Is a Piano Box. 

RTHUR JENEAU, who was before the Auburn Police 
Court recently for selling liquor and is likely to serve six 
months in jail for his offense, is a queer genius, During the summer he 
lives on a small island in Lake Auburn, where he keeps boats to let and, 
in a quiet way, peddles liquid refreshments among the thirsty anglers. 
His house is an upright piano box, large enough for him to curl up in at 
night, and he says that it is house enough for him, as he cooks in the open 
air and stays out of doors in all weathers from sunrise to midnight. The 
authorities have known that Jeneau kept liquor for sale, but he conducted 
his rural bar in such a quiet way that no direct evidence could be secured 
against him, This spring, however, rum has been too plentiful at Lake 
Auburn for the peace and decorum of the neighborhood, and Constable 
John Briggs went out there disguised asa hunter. In a luckless moment 
Jeneau sold the minion of the law a drink of whiskey, and that is why the 

piano box is empty now, while Auburn jail has a new boarder.—* Sun.” 








Freidenrich Piano Mute, 
Summit ManuracturinGc Company, | 
New York, June 1, 1892. ¢ 
W E beg to announce that under this date we have 
taken the agency of the celebrated Freidenrich piano mute with 
the privilege of the exclusive sale for New York city and vicinity. 

The Freidenrich piano mute is the latest and best invention for soften- 
ing the tone of a piano and all who are practicing the piano will at once 
appreciate its advantages. By the use of the mute the full tone of the in- 
strument is diminished and rendered soft and musical yet remaining dis- 
tinct and clear. 

It is superior to contrivances which entirely suppress the production of 
sound, because with the mute the player hears the’music and can judge of 
its correctuess or incorrectness. 

The mute can be readily attached to any upright piano, and need not be 
removed, but can be used or notatthe option of the player. It neither 
affects nor mars the appearance of the piano, 

The want of a device of this kind has been most keenly felt by 
thousands who have been compelled to listen to painfully monotonous 
repetitions of exercises, runs and scales or eveu pieces of music, 

One object of the mute is to do away with this unnecessary annoyance, 
and is almost indispensable in apartments, boarding houses and hotels, or 
wherever several pianos are used at the same time. 

The mute is constantly on exhibition in our warerooms, No. 13 East 
Seventeenth street, and we should be very happy to be favored with your 
call, or will send one of our salesmen to your residence to show a 
sample. 

Such eminent artists as De Pachman, William Mason, S. B, Mills, &c., 
have highly indorsed the Freidenrich piano mute. 

Yours respectfully, Huco Kragmer, Proprietor. 





—Cressey & Jones, of Portland, Me., have been succeeded by Cressey, 
Jones & Allen. 

—Steinway Hall, London, is to be enlarged in August by the removal of 
the wall on the right hand side after the rather narrow entrance has been 
passed. At present the area contains seats for 383 persons, while the gal- 
lery holds about 150. 

—The many improvements recently made in J. S, Unger's music store at 
Reading, Pa., have attracted universal attention. 

—The Metcalf Piano C y, of Roch , N. Y., referred to a short 
time ago in these columns, expects to have its pianos out by August 1. 

ANTED—A first-class wareroom salesman by Cullis & De Vine, 9 
West Huron street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ANTED—For Montreal, Vanada, a first-class and reliable bellyman 
who can also do fly finishing. Steady emdloyment. Address im 
mediately, stating terms and references, * Piano,"’ P. O. Box 645, Mon- 
treal, 
ANTED—A young German with experience and good reference 
wishes a position as saiesman in a music store either in this city or 
in the country. His knowledge of the English language is, however, 
somewhat limited. Address *’ &., B.,’’ care of Tua Musicat Courier, 
ANTED—A position, by a thoroughly posted music trade traveler 
who has been acquainted with the German and other music trades 
for many years past. A position as purchaser in Germany or salesman in 
that country preferred. Address, ** Purchaser,’’ care THz Musicar 
Courter. 














” PIANOS AND ORGANS. — 





MADE BY AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE P. BENT, CHICAGO, ILL.,U.S. A. 


323 to 333 South Canal Street. 
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CATALOGUES FREE. Dealers Wanted in Wnoccupied Territory. | 
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PIANOS. ° 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, .2, ee 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made asi <> of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application, 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the wey, Specialties I represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Cottin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burrer Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paria) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 








Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT PIAINOS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Padal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 

ALBANY, N.Y. —— 


Send for Catalogue. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


















PIP ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 





SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND @& UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Make & 6 COO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 
We solicit ea kind inspection of our factory and pianos, 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no equals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. The Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional 
players. Send for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation, A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of ro cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety, Send 
stamp forcatalogue. Address 


S. S. STEWART, 221 £723 Church St,, ceiSesstssessircate., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM, BOOTH, 

















JOHN COPCUTT. ESTABLISHED 1832. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ VENEERS 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


J. COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washingtor St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK. 
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a 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


uiw'vore. _ ACTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrumert or marring its appeat- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘‘ Harp Stops,"’ “Soft Stops,” 
‘*Piano Mufflers,” ** Bell Stops,” ** Piano Dampers" and other contrivances for softening the tones of the Piano. 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buek, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F, Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John J. Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B, Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
Milwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 
10 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











Where THE MUSICAL WORLD 
knows the Music Publishing House of 


Do You Find Music Dealer to the Court, 
h be t CARL SIMON, Berlin, S. W., Germany. 
the . Markgrafenstr, 21. ison all over Kurope, 

Selection of There you can find more than 700 works published 

for the organ. Hiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 

Music a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 


Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffel, Herm. 
for the Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz PO&nitz (harp), Aug. Rein- 





Ask for GRATIS cata- 
hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret jogue and cheapest con- 
Cabinet Organ? (violin), X. and Ph. Scharwenka, L, Schytte, Joseph ditions for export. 


Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 


RISK A CENT, 


Invest it in a U. S. 
Postal Card and write 
to us for a Catalogue 
and Prices of the 


WEAVER 
ORGANS. 


We may be abletohelp 
you to an organ that 





will stand the test of 
the sharpest competi- 
tian at a price that will 





make it profitable for 
FAMOUS ¢¢ 9) you to handle it. 
—— MADE BY—— STYLE ° Address 


een cavcculucivaieecag”  WBAYBR ORGAN AND PIANO CO., York, Pa. 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 
INCORPORATED 1887. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


PIANOS 


E.D.SEABURY, 


COVERER OF 


Piao Hamers, 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 


J. H LOCKEY PIANO CASE C0, 


Leominster, Maas, 


GRAND CASES A SPECIALTY, 




















N. B.—Moldings, including boring eed) 
wiring, furnished if desired. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. _ 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN 


93 to 113 CHICAGO, 


RACINE AVE., 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 





STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO, 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. | 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


HAMI LTON C. A. GEROLD, 


ORGAN CO., 


ORGAN CO "Gran and Upright 


el. PIANOS, 
REED ORGANS 63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 

| musical authorities on application, 


ICE-MACY PIANO GO. 





Piano Manufacturers, 


. m4 
Despla ines $treets, 


and 


Washington 


= _ 








REEDS AND KEYS, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 
market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe, 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK, 
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BMITH & mr mm 000. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


FACTORY: 
15t Superior Street, 


OEFZICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE POPULAR 


Bash & Gerts Piano. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD 
SEE ONE. 


Send for Terms and Prices, 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 








Factory: Corner Weed and Dayton Sts, 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 











126-130 N.Union St. Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 Ith Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 1th St., ‘NEW YORK 


POLDOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 








Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and Tn- 

strument Bags a specialty. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 4 , : ; 
Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Sdesired. Please state reference when ordering, 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
BOEDICKER SONS, 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, s. o. scevicken s 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


AND TERMS, 





DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved. WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street. New York. 


Tse COLBY PIANO C0., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


18 “East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
: PARIS AND NEW YORK 

Partculars on application tc 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


halle wean 
Bole Agents for the United}  9¢ Warren St., New York. 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
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” BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 








LUDWIG & CO. 


BLASIUS & SONS 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 
HOIN-11O3-1119 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Bogerete € 








702-704East {48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street 
NW YORK. 





CORNISH c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. §. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 








EHR VING, MASS. 





”G. O'Conor 


Manufacturer 


Address al) Sew York 







and Carver of 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
910 State Street. 





* 

Piano Legs, ry 

LYRES and 3 , ™ 

8 z 

PILASTERS, ¥ 3 = 

IN A VARIETY OF sh» 

STYLES. - & 2 

seg Orders from dealers prompt- a a 

Ca ly attended to, z ad | 
2\s & % 
A FACTORY : a 





. ee 610 & 612 West 86th St, 


Bet, roth and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 





H. R. KNOPF 









ARTISTIC 
GC % inli 
KS Export Factory > Row and Violin Waker, 
MUSIC WORKS. Importer and Dealer in 





Musical Instruments. 


Every article in connection with music. 
Greatest assortment. Lowest prices. 


EVERY PATENT TO BE FOUND ON THE 
PRICE LIST. 


PLATO & CO., 
KOPNIOCKER STR. 107, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailedon application, 





Fine Old Violins 


OF ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, CERMAWN AKD 
ENCLISH MAKERS, 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


on Hand 


















A Large Assortment Always 
ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS. 
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Camp Material. 
Forr Smitu, Ark., May 27, 1892 
Faitors Mus.-al Courier 

ELIEVING in the fearless and aggressive 
spirit of Tue Musical Courter, and thanking you 
from the standpoint of an humble dealer for the good work 
you have done cleaning out the stencil frauds, I hereby 
make application to you for printed matter pertaining to 

This is one of my competitors. 

W. A. BLAck. 


the Camp & Co. stencil. 
Very truly yours, 


Change in Firm. 
copartnership heretofore existing 
Houck and D, E 
Music Company, is this day dissolved by 
mutual consent. D. E. 
Houck assumes all liabilities of the Memphis Music Com- 
pany, and will collect all debts due said firm, The business 
will be continued at same location (J. F. P. & O. Company 
Building, No. 362 Main streets, under the same firm name. 

Hoping to merit a continuance of your kind patronage, 

Very respectfully, 

Memruis Music COMPANY, 

By O. K. Houck 


HE ais 
tween O. K Forshay, under the firm 


name Memphis 
Forshay withdraws, and O. K. 


we remain 


Memrnis, Tenn,, May 25, 1802 


Roth & Engelhardt Card. 
Facronms : St. Johnsville, N.Y., established 1889, and Chicago Heights, 
Cook County, I 

N announcing to you the opening of our 
Western factory at town 
miles south of Chicago), we take the liberty of 


Chicago Heights (old of 
Bloom, 7 
soliciting your valued orders. 

We will be able to ship goods from Chicago Heights fac 
tory about June 15, and as all preliminary work has been 
done at our St. Johnsville factory we will be able to fur- 
nish actions fully up to standard of excellence established 
in the past, with many improvements. 


Respectfully, Rorn & ENGELHARDT. 


Hudson & Booth, 


Columbia, Pa 


HERE is a house in Eastern Pennsylvania 


which, although young as compared with most others 





in that section, is far ahead of most inits energy in the many 
contrivances it has originated to push the piano and organ 


business. This is the firm of Hudson & Booth, located at 


Columia, Pa. 

They occupy an establishment said to excel in size and 
accommodation anything in Lancaster County in the same 
line. They carry a very large and selected stock of pianos 
and organs, leading off in pianos with the Steck, the Kim- 
ball and the Opera; selling the Needham pianos and organs, 
a great many of Estey’s, and also the Lakeside organ made 
in Chicago. This in itself already offers any firm great ad- 
vantages over the ordinary methods of piano and organ 
houses who only carry a few of desultory makes. 

But they also handle small instruments, sheet music, 
stools, scarfs and in fact everything pertaining to a first- 
class musical establishment, and in conjunction with such 
methods they cater to only first-class and leading people 
in the county. 

Both men are young and enterprising and have made a 
study of the music business for years past, Mr. Hudson 
received a thorough musical education in Europe and Mr. 
Booth is a practical tuner and repairer. They are endowed 
with intelligence necessary to the business and have already 
made a complete success of their enterprise. 


About Moller Organs. 
NE of the most prosperous manufacturing establish- 
ments in this city is the Moller Organ Works. Operations were 
first begun 11 years ago, and under the superior business management of 
Mr. M. P. Moller it has enjoyed a rapid, yet substantial, growth, until 
now the factory is overrun with orders 

The factory is situated at the extreme end of North Potomac street, one 
of the principal streets of the city, on a most desirable site. It is withina 
short distance of the Western Maryland Railroad and is within reach of 
all the necessary advantages. 

Although the factory has not been in operation as long as some others 
in the country, within the past six years it has built several organs that 
were as large and as fine as any in the United States. They are well 
known all over the country and are represented in such cities as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pa., Brooklyn, N. Y., and as far East as 
Massachusetts, West as Kansas and South as Alabama, They have also 
been exported to England, Holland, Australia and India. 

Their organs are instruments that are perfect in all of their mechanical 
departments and artistic beauty, They have the development and sweet- 
ness of tone so much desired by all lovers of music. 

The factory has been enlarged five different times, the last being a two 
story addition, 48 feet long and 28 feet wide; improved machinery has 
been put in, with still more coming. It isa very substantial and durable 
brick structure of about 150 feetin length. A large shed is erected near- 
by in which the kiln dried lumber is kept. Mr. Moller owns the square 
just across the street, upon part of which is kept the lumber that is air 
seasoned and the stable. When the factory was first started the agree- 
ment was only to employ 8 men, now 40 are employed and other engaged 
which will increase the force to about 50 soon. 

One of the fine organs recently completed is now in the new First Bap- 
tist Church, of this city, It isa two manual, 16 feet high, 10 feet 8 inches 
wide, 7 feet deep, contains 674 pipes and 19 stops; the casing is made out 





of solid black walnut and finished in hard oil. The pipes are finished in 
cream and robin blue, with gold and wine colored decorations. The light 
touch, instantaneous response, rich tone, beautiful voicing, mellow, rich, 
sweet and free from harshness, all blending harmoniously, bespeaks its ex- 
cel'ence. 

They have orders for five church organs which are now being con- 
structed, They are as follows: 

Zion Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., new church, large two manual 
to contain 1,140 pipes and 26 stops. 

One for Trinity Lutheran Church at Hazleton, Pa. 
ual organ, 1,018 pipes and 24 stops. 

One for English Lutheran Church 
pipes ard 19 stops. 

One for Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
County, Pa., two manual, 759 pipes and 20 stops.., 

One for St. Paul's Lutheran Church at Jefferson, Frederick County, 
Md., one manual, 393 pipes and 11 stops. 

Besides these orders the factory have orders ahead for at least 25 cabinet 


A large two man- 
at Indiana, Pa., two manual, 467 


at Waynesburg, Green 


organs. 

This factory is doing a very large business now ; it has all the advan- 
tages for manufacturing organs of the very best quality, the mechanism 
perfect, volume of tone excellent, responding quickly and expressively to 
the touch and ideas of the performer, 

The location of the factory in Hagerstown has been highly beneficial 
and will continue to be one of the important manufacturing industries. — 


a 


Hagerstown “ Herald. 


Notice of Dissolution. 
BrivGcerort, Conn., June 3, 1892. 
add E is hereby given that the partnership heretofore 
existing under the firm name of Magee & Gillette is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. Mr. Magee assumes all liabilities of said firm 
and is empowered to collect all claims in favor of said firm, and will con- 
tinue to conduct the piano business at No, 261 Main street. 
Eimear E, Mace, 
Frep, C. Gitterir. 
Mr. Magee, who succeeds to the business, sells the Hal- 
let & Davis piano as his leader; also the Keller Brothers & 
Blight, the Prescott and the Mathushek & Son pianos. 


A Cnance 

IVE, experienced middle aged business man, 
familiar with the piano and kindred trades of Amer- 
ica and Europe, desires permanent connection with a good 
house in any part of the Union. Educated, fine linguist, 
good writer and talker, hard worker, of strictly business 
habits but agreeable ways, equally fit for office, road and 
factory. Offers facilities in reaching foreign markets. 
Can take an interest. Best references. For particulars 

apply to Musica Courter Company, New York. 








About Philadelphia. 
HE Excelsior Drum Works are out with a 
new illustrated catalogue containing 24 pages and 
fully describing the instruments made by them. 

In addition to drums are tambourines, which they make 
in various styles and sizes. 

Drum trimmings, as rods, snare fasteners, hooks, cord, 
ears, keys, belt hooks, knee rests, &c., are incorporated 
in the price list, and can be obtained for repairing pur- 
poses. 

The Excelsior Drum Works have been doing an excellent 
business for the past 12 months, and their reputation is ex- 
tending. 

Additional force has been employed lately to meet the 
increased demand for their goods, occasioned probably by 
the stirring prospects of a vigorous political campaign, and 
in which the fife and drum are no insignificant factors. 

Ben. Owens keeps his warerooms on Chestnut street 
always looking in that same elegant condition; he evi- 
dently has an eye for the beautiful, and in selecting his 
instruments for stock exercises rare taste in the finish of 
the case as well as the judgment of a musician in the 
quality of tone. 

His stock of Webers, Starrs and other makes is large and 
exceptionally fine and Mr. Owens is doing his share of the 
business. 

Two Weber baby grands last week for spot cash is pretty 
fair, considering the extremely dull times. 

F. A. North & Co. have signed contracts for some ex- 
tensive repairs at their warerooms and operations will be- 
gin July 1. 

A passenger elevator will be placed about a third way 
from the front of the store and the second and third floors 
will be used for salesrooms, more than has been done in the 
past. 

The first floor will be handomely decorated and all 
offices removed from the second floor, where they now are, 
downstairs. 

It is their purpose to make the store one of the hand- 
somest piano warerooms in Philadelphia, and that they will 
succeed goes without the saying. 

C. J. Heppe & Son are the patentees of an electric motor 
which is destined to bring them in both money and noto- 
riety. It was designed principally for running the olian, 
but it proved so satisfactory and was so compact and sim- 
ple that they have extended the use of it to electric fans 
and have several about the store, which when running keep 
the atmosphere thoroughly agitated. In one sense there is 
something stirring around Heppe’s most of the time. 

The sale of the ** Music Chart,” which for some time they 
have been pushing among dealers, is increasing rapidly, as 
it should, for it isan article of excellent worth and utility, 


and when more thoroughly known will receive the com- 
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mendation of teachers as materially assisting them in pro- 
moting a knowledge of sight reading with their pupils. 

The Pease piano has finally gravitated back to its old 
quarters, with Blasius & Sons, 1103 Chestnut street, who 
handled it many years ago and introduced it to the Phila- 
delphia public. 

Jos. Bellak had it for a while and then P. J. Cunningham 
& Co. The agency is a valuable one to acquire, as the 
Pease instrument are thoroughly established in the Phila- 
delphia market. 

P. J. Cunningham & Co. have been doing splendidly with 
the Conover pianos, which they make a leader. 

An important factor in their trade—and invariably the 
Conovers are wanted—is the dealings with Catholic insti- 
tutes, which Mr. Cunningham’s extended acquaintance 
among this sect has made possible. 

Last week two of these instruments were placed in the 
Convent of the Immaculate Heart, at Westchester, and 
hardly a week passes that some orders are not received 
from this source. 

Another piano which is nicely filling their wants is the 
Everett, and they have only the highest praise for its sell- 
ing and standing qualities. 

The first product of the ‘Cunningham ”’ piano factory 
is promised for July 1, and it is confidently predicted by 
those who are interested in what is to be produced that it 
will be something remarkably satisfactory. 

The agency for the Carpenter organ has been given this 
firm for Philadelphia and adjoining territory. This, with 
the Needham and Smith American, will give them a nice 
line. 

Wm. G. Fischer has just sold the Fulmer Choral Club, of 
Wilmington, Del., a Decker Brothers full concert grand. 
The transaction was effected through Mr. H. A. Bradfield, 
the representative of Mr. Fischer at that point. 

At the recent festival given by this club a Decker 
Brothers upright with the Janké keyboad was furnished and 
played upon by Prof. Richard Zeckwer, of the Musical 
Academy of Philadelphia. 


A Gay Music Dealer. 

FEW weeks ago the “Sun” in the interest 

of morality felt called upon to give to the public a 
small fragment of the unsavory record of Mark Ament, 
the music dealer. At that time Mark ‘fessed up” and 
acknowledged the corn, but promised that if given one 
more show for his ‘*white alley’’ he would never again 
be guilty of certain indiscretions. The ‘*Sun,’’ not wish- 
ing to oppress anyone, at the time agreed to let up on him, 
with the express understanding that Ament was to keep his 
word. But Mark, believing that he was smoother than the 
‘*Sun,” and true to his wicked instincts, commenced a sys- 
tematic course of deception, and at ne time has he desisted 
from or varied his course, but is still carrying on in the 
same manner and with the same parties as before the for- 
mer exposure. 

Now, Mark, do you want the doings at 205 Third street 
written up in full? 

Did you ever hear of a broken heart and a ruined 
home? 

Do you think it just the thing for an unmarried man to 
have young, innocent ladies to visit his house alone and in 
the night time? 

Do you think your conduct is such as to commend your 
store to the daughters and wives of respectable families of 
this city ? 

If you cannot answer these questions the ‘*Sun’’ in the 
near future will endeavor to assist you. It has in this 
article suppressed the names of a number of young ladies, 
but if this thing continues it will give the record of at least 
four of them at a distant day.—Peoria dispatch in Chicago 
**Sun.”’ 








ANTED—An Eastern organ concern needs the services of a first- 
class road man. Address Organs, care of Tux Musicar Courier. 
pees WANTED—As piano or organ road salesman for manu- 
facturer ; middle aged, experienced, good re:erence and able to fill a 
position satisfactorily. Address ‘* Satisfaction,” care Musica Courier. 
ANTED—Capable, intelligent, experienced correspondent wanted 
by a large piano and organ house in the Northwest. Answer 
M. P., care of this paper. 
ANTED-A reliable large German manufac uring concern of mu- 
sical instruments about to establish an American agency needs the 
services of first-class Western salesman. Knowledge of German language 
desired. Address *‘X. A. X.,”’ care Tue Musica Courier. 


ANTED—Piano tuners and music teachers to solicit for ‘* Hand's 

Harmony Chart,’’ which will enable anyone to play accompani- 

ments on piano in 15 minutes’ time without previous instruction in music. 
Nin S, Hand Company, 182and 184 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO, , Waterloo, Nv 











&™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT I A Le 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


G. W. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., setsteactniusneuane rene on 


= This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON inn 


(Established in 1849.) 6 OOO MADE 
= ie AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 





Towable 


Moderate and 


Prices 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
BERLIN, 


STAUB & CO., cunuans. 


Ss. W. 61. Teltowerstr. 47-48. 
OOMMISSION MEROEHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION, 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.8 PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


naderad be P Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas, FACTORY: Boston, Massa, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS. 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LOUIS CEALERT, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 


SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS, 
MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS. 


204 East 18th Street, 











New York. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
> New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price Last, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert *'G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B,—Have you seen the E. J.A1 pert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 









DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PE’ t Ac ry USP. 


Various Grades and Styles. 
Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 


A. EE. SMITE, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


Factory anp Wargecoms: Second Avenue, Corner Twenty-first Street, New York. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office; 2293 Third Ave., Boom 8, New York City. 


Factories; St, Johnaville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR, Chicago Heights on Fast Tu, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. ted. FRED, akuieer,’. 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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ov ARTIN GUITARS Hau tum 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
tw NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .@1 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments ased by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
They enjoy a world wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr, J. P. COUPA, | Mr, FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, Dre JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, nct only here in the 
United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X.Y. 








UNKACKELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in ‘a 
FIRST CLASS PIANO 
t atalogue and Territory address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


286 and 8&8 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK, 





Between eed and od Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


08, 404, 406 & 408 Bast 90th &t., New York. 














‘BACH 


Ks ANICH 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the —_ Guaranteed for Five Years. 
(" Iitustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 234 St,, New York. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a Strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P, CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


¥. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. ("Send for Catalogue. 














N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


ivory and Composition 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph ane R.R. Station: 


aeesnx. corn.) IVORY TON. 


Covered Organ Keys. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
oom mw. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR —- 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 


qualified tone; different sets of reeds easily 
while playing. Can be retailed as cheaply 
octave organ. 

ADDRESS 


H. LEHR & CO,, easton, pa.’ 


Made a specialty by many dealers. 


regulated 
as a five 





M. P. MOLLER ORGAN 60. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Clhoreh aud Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318.320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YOoRkZz. 





PEASE 























Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878, Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals,London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 


DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 








ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


it RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT & GRAND PIANOS, 


ONEO NTA, N. Y. (Fermerly Albany, N. Y.) 

















W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice- Pres. A.S, WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas 


Tue ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut? Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
tor the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 12¢ East Thirteenth Street, New York City 


Grae PIANO ACTION CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORE. 
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: Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 

s Grade Instruments. 


ae Cc. A. AHLSTROM, 














a MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y¥. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, p: tented 
cesina! ein Gait te cae pies, pabtoeed Hie tit ead tad aa aim ick ioe 
—— ESTABLISHED 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING GEORGE STROK & 60 
ARTISTS SAY: *y 
WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—"‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 


BSSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—" Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Qual Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 
LUOOA—"‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.” Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 











Japowne.¢.com [SACL COLE & SON. BROWN & PATTERSON 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST S 
GRAND ORGANS: | 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., VENEER | Maroy Avenue and Efope Street, 
Aires 3 | a 4 gtd en" And Importers of 
Git exper: | FANCY WOODS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch | 435 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, | | 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
: ye TL WN ree NEW YORE. ‘Pi A N O ri A aj E >. 


~ MANUFACTURERS OF - M U S | C 
Grand and Upright B O xX E S. 


PLATO Ss. 




































Most Improved Style Manufactured at Present. 


gee latest novelty ir ‘ Music Boxes 

with changeable Steel Plates, by means 

of which thousands of € in be played 

upon one instrume 1 

number possibie upon € y y c 

The Steel Plates represent a tune each rhe 
tor and e 





peed is governed by a reg 
fore the Symphonion is adapted to ar 
of music, from the 


HANDSOME OAK AND 
WALNUT CASES. 


arson Ba 
THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PLA Te occ a allen 


Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, . FE’. BRRAEMER & a 
JEWETT PIANO CO0., Manufacturers, | 107 E. 14th Street (adjoining Steinway Hall), NEW YORK. 











New Tunes are Constantly Added. 





| 














LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 













MANUFACTURERS OF 


0 Super fo al 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. “Tot n lpstriments ZF Pr athers in tone and finish 
Grand, Square and Upright. 2 5 res 

| 7 coPttistic Repairing o,., 
~~ For information & Price: List address 
OHN FRIEDRICH | & BRO., 


WIOLIN: 
F IMPORTERS OF BOWS, PIEGANT T CASES B aA STRINGS 
oper Institute Naw Hork. | 























=a NASSAU, N. Y. 
s. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Dams & Co.), NEW YORK. 
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STEIN WAY [" 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS. SOHMER 


Srxinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Kast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 62d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 12 oth Street, New York City. IW! EB WAZ YOR FE. 
as 


wusrr ( Musical Excellence, THERE IS THE 
amg ¢ Artistic Design, BRIGGS WITH 


THE SOFT STOP. 
The Representative Modern PIANO. soueet( Durable Construction, 











0.0. BRIGGS & CO py emg ht 5 & 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


"5 Grand and Upright Pianos, 
New York Agency: C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. 


FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION N.Y 
INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


CONOVER PIANOS) "°°" s2waifnattee 


Grand and Upright. 


ouauzy, JAMES M. StanR & Co, 


DURABILITY — MANUFACTURERS oF THR — 


aroma | & TARR PIANO, 


("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT | Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
OUR WAREROOMS., 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 




















